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THE OLD RELIGION 


N this country in particular we Catholics are accustomed 
[: pride ourselves on being adherents of ‘the Old Reli- 

gion.” And rightly so, for there was no doubt about it 
in the minds of the first generation of “reformers.”” Cranmer, 
for example, was perfectly aware that it was the ancient faith 
of England, established there from time immemorial, that he 
and his like were trying to undermine in order that, sooner or 
later, they might replace it by the “new learning.” The 
great “robber barons” of the later Tudor reigns—the Cecils 
and Dudleys, the Seymours and the Greys—were under no 
illusions about the antiquity of the social habit and religious 
tradition that they were destroying, and they would have been 
vastly amused at the suggestion that the reformed Church 
they patronized was anything but the newest of the new. 
Abroad, too, by friend and foe alike, the Reformation was 
frankly admitted to be a religious revolution,—essentially 
something mew, for all its academic appeal to a chimerical 
primitive Christianity, now long shown never to have existed. 
But Popery and ecclesiastical sacramentalism were old, as old 
as the hills. 

The Caroline High Church movement in the seventeenth 
century bore unconscious, if not unwilling, testimony to the 
rupture in the English Church Order of four generations 
before. With its qualified acceptance of liturgical cere- 
moniousness, its modification of its ordination formularies 
and its assertion of the sacramental significance of such ex- 
ternal worship as had been left to the Anglican Church by 
her “reformers,” it was a confession that the “Church” of 
Matthew Parker was not one with that of Reginald Pole, and 
that the latter, not the former, was the true heir to ‘“‘the Old 
Religion.” In the eighteenth century ‘“Anglo-Catholicism” 
went out of fashion and bishops again recognized themselves 
as civil servants of higher rank, though in circumstances 
somewhat more spacious than those of their Elizabethan pre- 
decessors. Abroad it was the same: in the north of Europe 
the old religion was being strangled by the new faiths; else- 
where it was dying—dying of senile decay, so old was it! 
Even Voltaire saw that, and was able to congratulate himself 
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2 THE OLD RELIGION 


and his contemporaries that they were witnessing the death, 
and were about to have the privilege of assisting at the 
funeral obsequies, of Christianity. Finally, scarce a hundred 
years ago, the new “liberal” Whigs of this country deigned 
to grant toleration to the harmless representatives of an 
ancient religious culture, now well-nigh extinct; much as 
might game laws protect from indiscriminate slaughter rare 
species of birds or animals. So old was the Faith! 

Since that time, however, the process has not moved quite 
“according to plan.”” Catholic Christianity is still unburied, 
and somehow or other the prehistoric remnant exhibits a most 
improperly youthful vigour. In fact, so forceful has been the 
counter-attack that some of our friends the enemy would 
like to turn about and vindicate for themselves our hitherto 
despised title to antiquity. Holding positions which their 
Protestant predecesscrs occupied under cover of the big guns 
of the Reformation, they have persuaded themselves that 
they were always there, even during the preliminary bom- 
bardment. Imagining that they are the original garrison, 
they now attack their Protestant comrades and accuse the 
prehistoric remnant of recusancy and treachery. A Gilbertian 
situation indeed |! 

But, truth to tell, few people with any knowledge of history 
will begrudge us the claim to antiquity—continuous antiquity. 
Our faith is the old faith, our religion the old religion, of 
England, of Europe. And if indeed, as Newman says, one 
of the marks of a gentleman is a respect for tradition, we 
Catholics have an advantage over our separated brethren in 
one approach, at least, to gentlemanliness. For our part 
we should cherish this title, “the Old Religion,” for which 
better men than we have died. 

It is therefore somewhat of a shock to be reminded that 
once upon a time the majority of people, and especially men 
of culture and learning, did regard our faith as “the New 
Religion.” There was a time when the lovers of tradition 
and upholders of conservatism did try to suppress the Church 
as a crude and upstart innovation. “During the fourth and 
fifth centuries A.D.,” says Professor Wright in his admir- 
able “History of Later Greek Literature,” recently published, 
“Paganism was engaged in a hopeless battle. . . It is true 
that Nonnus, the most original of the epic poets, embraced 
Christianity before his death. . . The group of philosophers 
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THE OLD RELIGION 3 


and rhetoricians, however, who had gathered round the Em- 
peror Julian were all strong adherents of the old religion.” 

The culture of Hellas had not perished with Alexander the 
Great in 328 B.c. True, the giants of the Golden Age— 
Pericles, Pheidias, Plato, Demosthenes—were dead, and the 
torch had passed from Attic keeping. But still it shone, 
now more feebly now more brightly, from Alexandria or 
Rome, from Antioch or Byzantium, illuminating the gloom 
of the surrounding barbarism until the rays of its native 
human wisdom faded insensibly in the new dawn of the 
Christian revelation, the supernatural ‘‘Hagia Sophia.”” And 
on behalf of that ancient culture, the philosophers and 
rhetoricians who had gathered round the Emperor Julian 
would fain suppress the dawn. 

Christianity was then the “new thing,” all-conquering in 
its youth. Three centuries before, it had come out of Pales- 
tine, a Jewish sect—and the Jews had always been a strange 
people. They, for instance, had ever refused the customary 
worship of the Empire’s gods, which others would gracefully 
perform, if only as a gesture of politeness and civic solid- 
arity. They had even succeeded in obtaining from imperial 
authority official recognition of this racial peculiarity. But 
the new Jews had not been content to recruit their member- 
ship from the seed of Abraham, and all the world had gone 
after them. Ere long there were amongst them more Gentiles 
than Jews, and the official religious authorities of the Empire 
were growing anxious. Slaves and vagabonds for the most 
part they were, but it grew, this new thing, and spread like 
a plague. It was suppressed, but never completely; cajoled, 
but never compromised. In vain did Emperors offer to admit 
Jesus into their Pantheon; the Christians would accept no 
equal, still less superior, to Him among men or gods. 

Faced by the startling novelty, the ancient faiths amal- 
gamated and combined, for all the world like rival railroads 
faced by cut-throat motor competition. Priests of Zeus and 
Jupiter, Osiris and Baal, co-operated in mutual support to 
freeze out this new exclusive sect, but all in vain. Ina 
frantic effort to find a wider basis for inter-communion and 
reunion, their neo-Platonist prophets explained away the basic 
doctrines of the dying paganisms, and offered their services 
for the apotheosis of Christ—yes, and of Abraham too, if that 
would help. But they could not stem the flowing tide, and 
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long before toleration had been officially decreed by Con- 

stantine in 313, the bulk of urban populations and practically 

all their most active elements were entangled in the new faith. 
Mr. Belloc has put it finely in his own dramatic way:1 


Three generations had watched the advent of new 
things. In the first it might have seemed that the quarrel 
lay even and that this Oriental thing (which so many 
thought a dawn, but a few, and among those the greatest, 
the complete decline of human things) would retreat be- 
fore the steadfast influence of the Roman forehead and 
the Roman eyes. In the second generation it was ap- 
parent that a great weariness had overcome the resistance 
of all who still clung to the institutions of a thousand 
years: they were at argument, or smiling upon those 
around, or abandoning all things in common life except 
the theatre and the market, or more commonly, leaning to 
the official thing and accepting the relief of speaking a 
common tongue in a common worship with the peasantry 
and lands around. 


The cause of the ancient gods had not gone by default. 
Julian, that erratic genius, the last of great Constantine’s 
dynasty, in 361 had put himself at the head of the conserva- 
tive reaction with all his enthusiastic vigour and tireless 
energy. He had restored to official favour pagan philoso- 
phers and pagan priests; he had instituted a mild form of 
economic persecution; he had sought to paralyse the Chris- 
tian Church by intensifying the hundred local schisms which 
Arian heresy had bred; at Antioch, where first the new sect 
had received a name, he had challenged its philosophers to 
dispute and had been laughed out of court for his pains. 
Above all he had sought to galvanize the dying pagan senti- 
ment with such life as he could give it, and he had signally 
failed. In despair he flung himself, a nervous wreck, and 
that Gallic army which he had created and which idolized 
him, into the unending Persian border war, and there on his 
deathbed he was constrained to murmur: Vicisti, Galilee, 
—‘‘Thou hast conquered, O Galilean”! 

For the gods were dead and the new thing was living in all 
men’s minds. The public moral code was being profoundly 
modified by it in the new attitude towards slavery, cruelty, 


* **The Eyewitness” (Nelson, 1908); ‘‘ The Pagans.” The author in the passage 
quoted is referring to the early fifth century. 
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THE OLD RELIGION 5 


chastity. Everybody discussed its theology, especially the 
new rationalizing speculations of Arius on the Trinity ; though 
few understood its implications: it was the subject of the 
hour, as relativity or economics is to-day. St. Basil’s brother, 
Gregory of Nyssa, bears witness to this in an amusing pas- 
sage quoted by Professor Wright: 


Every part of the city [says St. Gregory] is filled with 
this kind of talk—the alleys, the crossroads, market 
places, squares: old-clothes men, money-changers, coster- 
mongers, they are all the same. If you ask them change 
for a shilling, they start at once to rant about the Begotten 
and the Unbegotten; if you say: ‘What is the price of 
that loaf?’, they reply: ‘The Father is greater, the Son 
is inferior’; if you enquire whether your bath is ready, 
the man solemnly informs you that the Son was made 
from nothing. 


How very like a third-class railway-carriage discussion on 
the curvature of space or the abandonment of the gold 
standard and modern banking! 

The old paganism which Julian was trying to restore was 
dying of senile decay; but was it, after all, so very old?. 
Was it really older than the New Thing that supplanted it? 
The syncretism of the apostate emperor—the rationalization 
of the gods—was not the old culture of Rome or Athens at 
all: he might say, like the Knight in Alice’s Wonderland, 
that it was his own invention. Julian’s proposed diocesan 
hierarchy was consciously copied from the established Chris- 
tian organization, while his gods and mythologies were a 
heterogeneous amalgamation of the theogonies of all the 
lands in the Empire—a ha’porth of everything in the shop— 
conscripted in a distracted effort to repel the “new” faith. 

And if we are to admit that the perfunctory worship of 
ancient deities and the half-hearted recitation of their out- 
worn myths suffice to maintain continuity of spirit with the 
classic cults of long before, then must we admit a truer 
spiritual continuity of the “new” religion with the still more 
ancient Jewish faith. From the first, Christianity had as- 
serted and acclaimed such continuity: Christ had come not 
to destroy but to complete and fulfil. All that was divine in 
that age-old faith—the unity of God, His paternal provi- 


t P. 338. The passage is taken from the “‘ Oration on the Godhead of the Son,”’’ 
and refers specifically to Constantinople. 
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dence, man’s brotherhood, the sense of sin, and hope of re- 
mission and redemption—was caught up and transfigured in 
the New Religion. 

Now, even as historic fact, that Jewish tradition goes back 
beyond the roots of Greco-Roman culture, before the con- 
quering career of the Great Macedonian, before the Trojan 
War that had been the theme of Homer’s song. That 
fanatical monotheism, which had been so exclusive among 
the Jews, and which, after their Messiah’s coming, had proved 
so catholic in the Christians, was the oldest thing in all that 
Mediterranean world and had seen in turn the rise and fall 
of empires in Palestine, Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Italy. 
The Mithraism which was the real popular religion in Julian’s 
cherished army,compared with the Judzo-Christian tradition, 
was about as old as Christian Science or Spiritualism is to- 
day. By the time of Julian not even the direct descendants 
and cultural heirs of the ancient Romans and Athenians had 
retained a dignified worship of gods made majestic by some 
centuries of veneration. The cults of Zeus and Osiris, of 
Baal and Jupiter, had truly died of senile decay, but even 
critical history can tell us that they were young compared 
with that timeless revelation of the one true God who in the 
beginning made heaven and earth. 

We Catholics, then, do well to pride ourselves on being 
“the Old Religion”—the religion that was never new. Young 
indeed the Faith is and has ever been: new it has neven 
been since the day when God first walked in Paradise with 
Adam in the cool of the evening. Venerable with antiquity. 
it is, yet never less than to-day has it seemed to be hardening 
into senility. Vigorous and elastic, youthful yet of peerless 
majesty, it shares the unfading glory of an immortal King: 
Jesus Christ, yesterday, to-day, and the same for ever. 


H. D. THOMAS RIGBY, O.S.B. 
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AN OLD ATLAS 


OOKING the other day for old historical prints in a 
certain library, I came across Henry Shea’s Atlas, a fine 
folio with a splendid copper-plate title-page— 

An Atlas of Modern Geography 
by 
Samuel Butler, D.D. 
late Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
and 
formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans 
1842 


—with maps in the form of faultless steel engravings, marvels 
of delicate accuracy. And, what schoolboys value more, per- 
haps—lots and lots of blank pages. Henry Shea, at any 
rate, showed his appreciation by a liberal use of the space 
provided, and his scribblings, now nearly ninety years old, 
take on some of the interest of Pompeii’s graffiti. 
On the cover, we begin soberly: 
Henry Shea 
Revd R. B. Greenlaws 
St. German’s Row, 
Blackheath, 
Kent. 
Oct. 31st, 1843. 


On the fly-leaf, “Henry Shea, Oct. 21st, 1843,” appears again 
twice, first running across the page, loosely, then in amateur 
Gothic. On the blank behind “The World” it comes once 
more—in Latin this time: 
Henrico Shea 
Hoc praemium certaminis 
(LITERARII) 
D.D. 
Rev. R. B. Greenlaw 
a Kalendas [?] Januarii &c 


Should there be any doubt as to who the Rev. R. B. Green- 
law might be, it is removed by a later entry: “Supposing that 
at Greenlaw Academy there (are) 45 students. . .”, etc. 


It hardly needs further evidence, though that is available, 
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8 AN OLD ATLAS 


to suggest that “Master H. Shea, of Shea Hall” (this is 
another inscription), was one of the Rev. R. B. Greenlaw’s 
pupils at Greenlaw Academy, St.German’s Row, Blackheath, 
Kent, in the Michaelmas term of the year 1843. 

Young Master Shea seems to have found his large Atlas 
a convenient note-book for various lessons. There are 
enumerated—“33 islands belonging to Europe”; there are, 
besides, ‘A TABLE containing the extent, revenue &c of the 
Principal Countries of Europe, Asia, Africa and America” ; 
two pages of Question and Answer on ‘The Foundation of 
Rome”; a page of jottings on Germany and Austria; and 
carefully and closely written notes on South America. Italy, 
on the other hand, has to be content with its lakes, Spain 
with its cities. It startles us to learn that the population of 
England amounts to only “11,977,663”; that of “London on 
the Thames,” a mere “1,000,000 souls.” Few pages are 
blank, but we must own that the most of the remainder is 
filled with sketches, skits, and schoolboy diversions, to which 
time, as we have implied, imparts its own interest. 

That young Shea really had some artistic feeling, is, I think, 
shown, negatively at least, by his leaving the maps them- 
selves unmarked by pen or pencil. He seems to have re- 
spected them as something beautiful—as they certainly are. 
But he had an itch to draw and colour; wherever a fair white 
space tempted him he jotted down his own “studies,” some- 
times “from life’’ but generally from his own fertile fancy. 
On the back of “Ireland” happens his Gallery of Mon- 
strosities. A pink-faced ogre is nearly ali face, merely a 
pair of legs being added, short, with enormously webbed feet. 
To the ogre’s left stands, querulously, a shadowy figure with 
spiral limbs, spotted features, and a protruding jaw like a 
pike’s. Higher up, an angry orator, green-faced this time, 
hands out-stretched, appears to be all nose and amazed upper 
lip. A pencil drawing right across the top of the page intro- 
duces a gentleman who, in costume and coiffure, might suf- 
fice any Dickens’ impersonator. A page further on, is a 
more elaborate and more conventional “composition.” An 
Admiral, a Marine and a Hussar are neatly grouped, bright 
with vermilion, Prussian blue and undiluted yellow. The 
Hussar faces left, knees drawn back and chest protruded with 
military smartness; a happy contrast, therefore, to the 
Admiral opposite, almost lounging at his ease, the right hand 
extended gracefully in “gesture,” though the left dangles a 
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sword. The Marine in the middle of the group looks amiable 
enough; but one would do well to be cautious, for he carries 
two pistols in his belt and a drawn cutlass in his hand. 

It was odd to find a boy with that name at an English 
school at that date, and I asked myself—Was Shea an Irish 
boy? Was there a Catholic in that Protestant galley at 
Blackheath? There seem to be some slight evidences, but 
they are tantalizingly indirect. 

It has been remarked that he respected his maps. Yet 
not entirely. Some names of places are underlined. Very 
few, relatively. But see the ones chosen: Trent, Venice, 
Ferrara, Pisa, Basle, Constance, S. Benevento, Athens, Con- 
stantinople. And in France—more generously: St. Omer, 
Liége, Douay, Amiens, Rouen, Rheims, Paris, Chartres, Ver- 
sailles, Tours, Besancon, La Chatre, Lyons, Vienne, Grenoble, 
Valence, Orange, Arles, and Toulouse. That, I think, includes 
all. Significant, surely. Some, moreover, are underlined 
twice ; they are the places, in almost every case, where General’ 
Councils of the Church were held. However, a doubt sug- 
gests itself. The underlinings are in crayons, red and blue. 
No other scribblings are in this medium. So, perhaps, a later 
hand? But there are other evidences. 

On the reverse of “Italy, South part” we come upon an 
orgy of ritualism. Vignettes and scraps of all kinds. 
Churches, interior and exterior, a nun, a bishop, an acolyte 
bearing a thurible, a rather skittish row of worshippers all 
prostrated to the ground, a funeral led by three processional 
crosses, many lighted candles, and a bishop with mitre and 
crosier ; finally and above all an altar resplendent with flowers 
and candles, and frontaled with the cross and IHS. This 
page is certainly Shea’s work, and as certainly is not taken 
from Protestant worship. 

Not perhaps “evidence,” but suitably mentioned in this 
context, is a brief reference to Jesuits. It forms part of 
the notes on South America, already referred to above. 
Under “United Provinces of La Plata” we read: “. . . Para- 
guay discovered by the Spaniards in 1553. Early in the 
17th century the Jesuits founded the Mission of Paraguay 
and introduced Christianity and civilization among the native 
Indians by whom they were beloved, but Spain expelled them 
1767. . .” Colourless enough, I admit, and possibly written 
down just as the Rev. R. B. Greenlaw “gave it out.” But 
on the other hand there is no sign of non-Catholic reaction, 
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such as the name “Jesuit” was apt to excite. The book gives 
no more definite clues than these. 

A more successful sketch, that behind map xxii., is rather 
an enigma. It is a landscape but hardly an imaginary scene, 
and certainly not an English one. It suggests Spain. The 
view is taken from a terrace (an azotea, it might easily be— 
one of those flat, tiled roofs you can walk about on, when the 
sun is not too hot): and you look out over a wide valley, 
seeing only faintly the mountain spur opposite, perhaps a 
mile distant, sloping away to the left, on the far side. A 
distinctly Spanish-looking roof, again, at your feet, is just 
as one sees many, redder than the soil, conspicuous among 
wavy vistas of vines and olives. A man’s head, supported on 
his elbows, appears over a wall, to the right, and, oddly, a 
yard-arm behind him. The wall surmounts a cliff and was 
perhaps put there at the edge to prevent accidents. In the 
shadow of the wall, cactus, unmistakably. Nothing enig- 
matic, therefore, about the composition—except for the yard- 
arm. The puzzle is—how it found its way into a British 
schoolboy’s Atlas. Did he take it from nature? If so, from 
where? Did he copy it? If so, why? If the beauty of it 
attracted him, we must suppose and reverence in this youth- 
ful artist a maturity of artistic perception seldom found in 
men many times his age. 

The last entry is perhaps the most human and school- 
boyish of all. ‘Principal events,’ the heading runs, “7he 
Quarter after Michaelmas 1843. Fire took place at Kid- 
brooke. Tuesday—24th October. Football introduced the 
following day. Went home for my quarter 4th November— 
came back 7th. Began to read for Pieguhots [is it? ] Tuesday, 
21st November. Went in Monday 27th Nov. 1843. Came 
out again Thursday 30th and on the same day began to read 
for Repetition.” 

After this we get specimens of the usual schoolboy humour 
which does not vary with the lapse of time—‘‘Comic” ques- 
tions such as “If it be twelve o’clock at London, what is the 
price of barley at Pekin? Ams. 3/6 per grain.” Scraps of 
macaronic and other verse, funny essays on, for instance, 
“The horrors of descending from the coach at Gracechurch 
Street,” and so on. These need not delay us, though they 
are numerous enough. I finished my investigations with 
many problems unsolved. But not for long. 

The library in which this old book was found belongs to 
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a Jesuit Theologate, and this fact ultimately suggested an 
explanation of the mystery surrounding “Henry Shea,” his 
annotations and his drawings. How did the book find its 
way from “Greenlaws” ultimately to Heythrop? Was there 
any connection between that schoolboy and the Society? 
What simpler than to look up some old Jesuit Catalogues? 
I did so, and met at once with an embarras de richesse. 
There were wo Henry Sheas to choose from! But the earlier 
one was at once excluded. He joined the Society seven years 
before our Henry began to scribble in his Atlas. And the 
dates recorded of the latter so aptly fitted in with those of 
“Henry Shea of Shea Hall” as to make their identity certain. 
The boy, then, was born on October 21, 1827, and entered 
as a novice at Hodder Place, March 25, 1850. He joined 
the Society, therefore, at the age of twenty-four, and thus in 
1843 he would have turned sixteen during that very Michael- 
mas Quarter. Three days, in fact, before the “Fire at Kid- 
brooke.” Four days before the introduction of football! 

From the records it was now easy to trace the history of 
our scribbling schoolboy. Between the years 1850 and 1859 
Mr. Shea did his noviceship, Philosophy and Theology, with 
two years teaching and Tertianship thrown in—truly “con- 
summatus in brevi.” Then, having apparently been lent to 
the Belgian Province, he sailed for Calcutta in 1859, where 
he remained, with one short break, till 1883. The rest of 
his life was spent in various charges in England, where he 
died, being then Spiritual Director at the Philosophate, Stony- 
hurst, in 1898, in his 79th year. 

From his obituary notice, all the surmises prompted by 
his annotated Atlas receive their final solution. His father 
was an Irishman, a Catholic, and, in later life, a Crown 
Solicitor at Gibraltar. He married a Protestant there, how- 
ever, and allowed all his children to be brought up in that 
creed. Besides that constructive act of apostasy, he seems to 
have quarrelled with the Catholic Bishop, Dr. Hughes, a Fran- 
ciscan from Waterford, who, nevertheless, attended him on 
his death-bed in 1847, an exhibition of charity which opened 
the way to the conversion of Mrs. Shea and of her two sons. 
Henry, after leaving ‘““Greenlaws” in 1845, spent two years 
or so with his family at Gibraltar; whence no doubt the 
“Spanish landscape” noted above. He returned to London 
with his elder brother after his father’s death, and both were 
received into the Church by Father Brownbill, S.J. A re- 
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treat at Stonyhurst in 1850 determined Henry’s vocation, 
and he did not even return home after it. 

The /ndo-European Correspondence of Calcutta, a weekly 
journal edited later, for twelve years, by Father Henry him- 
self, wrote of him, presumably after he had left India— 


Though endowed witha ready Irish wit, and with a caus- 
tic turn of mind, which at once detected the weak point of 
every person or thing, he never used his power of satire 
so as to give pain. He also had a remarkable knack for 
caricature sketches, but he never used it as a weapon: 
indeed, few of his religious brethren ever knew that he 
possessed it. In the battles which, as an editor, he had 
to wage with his pen, he never lost sight of the courtesy 
and the refined tone of a true gentleman. 


From India, also, comes another estimate: “His friends 
lose in him a most enjoyable and serviceable companion, a 
man of good counsel, of strong and practical common-sense, 
a true friend in need, whose heart beat in response to every 
joy and every grief, and whose conversation was as enter- 
taining and instructive as his style in writing was charming 
and picturesque.” And this, from a fellow-Religious: “. 
always the same humble, quiet and religious man, respected 
and loved by all who knew him.” 

We may wonder when and where it was that Father Henry 
resigned possession of his Atlas. He could hardly have 
guessed that a chance discovery of it would thus have served 
to revive his memory. Other men, whose “literary remains” 
crowd more conspicuous shelves of our library, are neverthe- 
less forgotten. Nothing of his twelve years editorial work 
in the /ndo-European Correspondence seems to have left the 
files of that defunct periodical; none of his exhortations, 
which were considered, we are told, “polished and finished 
spiritual essays,” ever reached the dignity of print; if it 
were not for his juvenilia, thus accidentally brought to light, 
our present generation would never have heard of Father 
Henry Shea, whose bones mingle with those of many of his 
brethren in the graveyard by St. Peter’s, Stonyhurst, and 
whose soul may win the meed of our prayers. Habent sua 
jata libelli may refer, it would seem, even to school-books. 


C. SHACKLES. 











GILES FLETCHER 


MONG those English poets who have received less 

than their due recognition, a high place belongs to 

Giles Fletcher, first cousin of the dramatist John 
Fletcher,! partner of the Catholic, Francis Beaumont. The 
author of “Christ’s Victories and Triumphs” has a claim to 
our admiration both as a gifted singer and a man of genuine 
piety, more hidden and so haply more attractive than that of 
George Herbert. 

Born in London in the fifteen-eighties, we know that he 
was younger than his brother Phineas (1582). Giles Fletcher 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, through the patronage 
of its master, Dr. Thomas Nevile, Dean of Canterbury, to 
whom he was to dedicate his great work. Receiving Anglican 
ordination, he became a noted preacher in Cambridge. In 
1603 his “Canto upon the Death of Eliza” appeared in “Sor- 
rowe’s Joy, or a Lamentation for our deceased Soveraigne 
Elizabeth, with a Triumph for the Prosperous succession of 
our Gratious King James, printed by John Legat, printer to 
the University of Cambridge, 1603.” 

In 1612 he edited the ‘‘Remains” of an Oxonian kinsman, 
Nathaniel Pownall, dedicated to John King, the Anglican 
Bishop of London.? About 1617 or 1618 he was given the 
living of Alderton in Suffolk, whose ‘‘clownish and low- 
parted parishioners,” in Fuller’s quaint words, “(having noth- 
ing but their shoes high about them) valued not their pastor 
according to his worth, which disposed him to melancholy 
and hastened his dissolution.” But details of his Suffolk life 
seem to be lacking. In no sense a popular writer, Giles 
Fletcher was probably too wise to look for appreciation as a 
poet in a remote and doubtless dialect-speaking village. 

As a pastor he would seem to have been exemplary. He 
died in 1623 and his widow married a neighbouring rector. 
(His elder brother Phineas survived till 1650.) In the year 
of his death appeared a prose treatise—‘The Reward of the 


* Whose father, John Fletcher, as Protestant Dean of Peterborough, ‘‘ obtruded 
unwelcome ministrations on Mary Queen of Scots at the scaffold and died Bishop of 
London ” (Chambers’s ‘‘ Cycl. Eng. Lit.”, 1921, Vol. I., p. 468). 

* One of the very few Anglican prelates credibly reported to have been received 
into the Church, and that only on his death-bed. 
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Faithful; The Labour of the Faithful; The Grounds of our 
Faith,”’—‘‘at London, printed by B.A. for Benjamin Fisher 
and are to be sold at the signe of the Talbot in Pater-noster 
row 1623,” with an epistle dedicatory to Sir Roger Towns- 
hend, whose mother was daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon, half-brother of the famous Francis—the 
living of Alderton seems to have been in the gift of the 
Bacons. The shadow of the Bacons may well have con- 
tributed to hide from our poet the city set on a hill. Nicholas 
Bacon, the wicked Lord Keeper of Elizabeth’s earlier reign, 
was a fellow-plotter with Cecil and other kindred spirits of 
the Elizabethan Church. 

Somewhat remarkable in the early part of King James’s 
reign was the appearance of Fletcher’s “Christ’s Victories” —a 
long poem purely religious in theme and handling. We are 
apt to forget how secular the tone of literature was when this 
work was in making, how truly its author was a pioneer, a 
forerunner of George Herbert and Henry Vaughan, to say 
nothing of Milton, of Crashaw also, who soon embraced exile 
for the Catholic Faith. Our poet’s own words describe the 
early Jacobean atmosphere and might fitly apply to our own 
day as well: 

Among the crowde of this ranke wee may thrust in our 
idle pamphleteers and loose poets, no better than the 
priests of Venus, with the rabble of stage-players, bal- 
leters and circumferaneous fidlers and brokers: all 
which if they were cleane taken out of the world there 
would be little misse of them. (In “Complete Poems,” 
ed. Grossart, 1876. Intr. p. 39.) 


If Fletcher had not that consummate mastery of rhythm 
possessed by Milton, he had none the less a true music of his 
own and a curiosa felicitas of wording that justice could not 
and due gratitude should not ever have allowed to be for- 
gotten. The opening lines are among his noblest, and are 
typical of the whole poem: 

The birth of Him that no beginning knewe, 
Yet gives beginning to all that are borne; 


And how the Infinite farre greater grewe, 
By growing lesse, and how the rising Morne, 


* Sir Nicholas Bacon’s portrait is reproduced in Don Nobert Brit’s ‘‘ Elizabethan 
Religious Settlement,’’ 1908. I showed this lately to an eminent priest-scholar, who 
remarked that there was diabolical pride and malice in the crocodile eyes, the mon- 
strous lips and whole expression of those tell-tale features. 
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That shot from heau’n, did backe to heau’n retourne; 
The obsequies of Him that could not die, 
And death of life, ende of eternitie, 
How worthily He died, that died unworthily. 

(“Christ’s Victorie in Heaven” I.) 
[This] is the first flame, wherewith my whiter Muse 
Doth burne in heauenly loue, such loue to tell. 
O Thou that didst this holy fire infuse, 
And taught’st this breast—but late the graue of hell, 
Wherein a blind and dead heart liu’d—to swell 
With better thoughts, send downe those lights that lend 
Knowledge, how to begin, and how to end 
The love that neuer was, nor euer can be pend. 

(bid. III.) 

Without presuming to weigh or appraise their relative 
merits as literature, I for one would give the whole works of 
Donne for these two stanzas of Giles Fletcher. They have 
a grave dignity, an eloquent integrity befitting their exalted 
theme. They have also the simplicity that marks truly 
great utterance. I submit that many a much-quoted, much- 
anthologized passage from other English poems is inferior in 
inspiration and artistry to these overlooked lines. 

By deliberate choice our singer made his own a sacred 
theme. But he is no narrow precisian, no anti-classical 
fanatic. A true romantic, he will treat these’ themes 
romantically. A sincere Christian, he will make them show 
forth the praises of Christ the King. 

While Fletcher pours scorn upon the idolatry of Egypt and 
heathendom, he is yet ready to make use of pagan mythology 
as typical of truths far greater than it knew. This he does 
expressly : 

Who doth not see drown’d in Deucalion’s name 
(When earth his men, and sea had lost his shore) 
Old Noah? and in Nisus’ lock, the fame 
Of Sampson yet aliue; and long before 
In Phaéthon’s, mine owne fall I deplore. 
But he that conquer’d hell, to fetch againe 
His uirgin widowe, by a serpent slaine, 
Another Orpheus was then dreaming poets feigne. 
(“Christ’s Triumph over Death” VI.) 

Another aspect of Fletcher’s character is reflected in the 
third portion of his long poem; the insular John-Bullish 
satisfaction with “this other Eden,” so lately praised in 
matchless verse by Shakespeare. ‘“They ither folk” are a 
sad lot, but all is right with Britain and God’s Englishmen, 
isled in blown seas safe from the intestine broils of the 
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continent. The elder brother Phineas was to live through the 
dissipation of this confident dream, thus eloquently rendered : 

And if great things by smaller may be ghuest, 

So, in the mid’st of Neptune’s angrie tide 

Our Briton Island, like the weedie nest 

Of true halcyon, on the waues doth ride, 

And softly sayling, skornes the water’s pride: 

While all the rest, drown’d on the Continent 

And lost in bloodie waues, their wounds lament, 

And stand, to see our peace, as struck with wonderment. 


The ship of France religious waues doe tosse, 
And Grece it selfe is now growne barbarous; 
Spain’s children hardly dare the ocean crosse, 
And Belge’s field lies wast and ruinous; 
That vnto those, the heau’ns ar invious, 
And vnto them, themselues ar strangers growne, 
And vnto these, the seas ar faithles knowne, 
And vnto her, alas! her owne is not her owne. 
Here only shut we Ianus yron gates (etc.), 
(“Christ’s Triumph after Death” XXI., XXII., XXIII.) 

Here follows a fulsome panegyric of James, a “common 
form” in those days towards whatever monarch, James the 
bestower of peace, which rises to a truly audacious extrava- 
gance, despite the suspicion of a pun: 

Nor let the Prince of Peace, his beadman blame, 
That with His stewart dares his Lord Compare. 
(7bid. XXVI.) 

But he gives us no reason for preferring his judgment to 
that of St. Robert Bellarmine, or again that of Donna Luisa 
de Carvajal, who saw the king and his work at close quarters. 
Fletcher’s own early poem, “A Canto upon the Death of 
Eliza,” naturally enough betrays no personal grief whatever ; 
it bids Nature mourn for Eliza but tells us nothing of Eliza 
herself, and ends with a welcome to her successor. 

Protestant devotion to King Charles one can understand 
and respect, but who with knowledge ever sincerely revered 
his father, the most unfilial and unchivalrous of princes? 

Giles Fletcher’s Protestantism is mainly negative; there 
is very little indeed in his poem directly anti-Catholic; noth- 
ing that I can recall resembling his brother Phineas’s 
typical Anglican bigotry, a patch of indifferent purple on his 
extraordinary “Purple Island”: 

That monstrous Beast, which nurst in Tiber’s fenne 
Did all the world with hideous shape affray; 

That fill’d with costly spoil his gaping denne, 

And trode down all the rest to dust and clay: 
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His battering horns pull’d out by civil hands, 
And iron teeth lie scatter’d on the sands; 
Backt, bridled by a monk, with sev’n heads yoked stands. 


This is worthy of Milton at his very worst and least 
poetical, burlesquing the Friars or slandering the priesthood. 
How happy a contrast is afforded by Giles’s numerous uncon- 
scious echoes of Catholic teaching and devotion, such as we 
meet a generation later in Sir Thomas Browne. One of the 
best passages in “Christ’s Victories” is addressed to Our Lady 
at the taking down from the Cross: 


Ah, Blessed Virgin! what high angel’s art 

Can euer coumpt thy teares, or sing thy smart 

When euery naile that pierst His hand, did pierce thy heart? 
(“Christ’s Triumph over Death” 65.) 


Our author did not even contemplate the notion of Pro- 
testant “continuity” with the old Faith. Speaking of the 
covetous man, he says that many such an one has been over- 
taken by sudden death and his goods have been seized to the 
King’s use and have been employed for various good causes 
which the late owner never helped in his life-time, among 
others 


in doing some good to the Church of God, by restoring to 
the right use, usurped and impropriate tithes, or buying 
them from the dead hands they be in, and laying them 
upon God’s Altar, that feedes not under the Gospel any 
mortmaines, such as were the hands of the Romane 
Clergie: but such are more free, and active in the seruice 
of the Prince, and Commonwealth, then any in the whole 
bodie politique of double their abilitie, and strength. 
(“The Reward of the Faithfull,” etc., 1623, in Wks. 


1876, p. 34.) 


The medizval clergy, then, were “Roman”; their sup- 
planters anti-papal. How amazing it is that Anglican in- 
ventors of continuity, who try to find anti-papal schism in the 
statutes of Edward III. (as though quarrels in temporals 
between popes and national sovereigns were in any way pecu- 
liar to England), shut their eyes tightly to the fact that the 
Catholic King, par excellence, Philip I1. of Spain, was once 
actually at war with the Pope! If Philip II. was not a 
“Romanist,” who that ever lived merits that description? 
Anglican history is but passionate unreason. 


VOL. CLX. Cc 
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How little the new ministers of the Gospel were an im- 
provement upon their priest predecessors, our author himself 
witnesses in this very tract, published in the year of his death. 
The Church (of England) he says, 


enioynes euery one eleven moneths residence vpon his cure, 
and graunts him but one month’s absence, whereas it is a 
venture, but without long search you may finde one that 
absents himselfe elevuen moneths, and is resident but 
once a yeare, and that is perhaps at haruest, or perad- 
uenture at Easter, when his owne, and not so much the 
Church’s profit, calles him to his benefit, not his Benefice. 
He would being resident preach euery Sunday, as shee 
commands him in her 45 Cannon. Hee would labour to 
conuince Heretiques (which now in his absence growes 
vppon her) or see them at least censured as shee bids him 
in her 65 and 66 Canons. He would keepe the sound 
in safety, and visit the sicke, as shee directs him in her 
67 Canon. Thus he would do, and not laugh at them that 
did thus, and would have him doe so, as men more precise 
then wise, of more heate than discretion. (U¢ supra, p.38.) 


In another place he complains of the low standard of very 
many of his fellow-clergymen, in language worth quoting for 
its point and vigour. Non-residents commonly leave “‘in their 
roomes certaine vnder-curats, so grossely ignorant, as not to 
know theirs,”” and Patrons have a large share in the responsi- 
bility for this state of things: 


Those Ecclesiastical home-Droanes of our owne, which 
hiue themselues vnder the shadow of our Church (the 
wicked thiefe money, that siluer dropsie, that now raigns 
in vnconscionable Patrons, making way for them), and so 
beare indeed either no witnesse to Christ at all, or but 
very slight, and rash witnesse. 


We may remark in passing that nearly all the contemporary 
writers of the English Reformation, while using the official 
phraseology about the happy establishment of “pure religion” 
in heaven-favoured Albion, and the happy expulsion of popish 
superstition, with sublime inconsequence proceed to depict 
their generation as more godless and immoral than its prede- 
cessors. Jewel and Pilkington are early and notable instances. 
Their revered Martin Luther had set them the example. 
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Our poet complains of the growth of extravagant fashions 
and snobbery among the rich, who disdain alike those who fol- 
low the old calling of husbandry and students of divinity, ac- 
counting the latter a race of futile disputants. His picture of 
remote village vices is sombre in the extreme, more so than 
Crabbe’s. A man of scholarly and reclusive habits, such as 
Fletcher seems to have been, would be likely to take a some- 
what warped view, it may be, but his words deserve recalling. 


Others bestow their time in Legall and Callings vsefull 
to the Common-wealth, but as they abuse them, neither 
honest, nor iustifiable before God. Such are our Tap-houses 
and Gaming houses: I meane not harbouring and viatory 
Innes, which questionless, in fit places, and where Iustice 
is neere at hand, if rightly vsed, are not onely lawfull and 
profitable but necessarie and honest: for to lodge weary 
Trauellers as Rahab did the Spies of Israel, or to let 
the poore labouring man to have iust allowance of bread 
and drinke for his money can be accounted no other then 
necessary relief: but for our Tipling Innes in small 
and vntract Hamlets, without which our Country-Diuels 
of drunkennesse, Blasphemy, Gaming, Lying, and Quean- 
ing, could amongst vs finde no harbor (though perhaps 
in places of more resort they haue credit enough to be 
entertained in fairer lodgings) they are eyther the Diuel’s 
vncleane Warehouses for his spiritual wickedness to trade 
in; or in our plaine world hee hath no traffique at all. 
(Ut supra, p. 37.) 

Neither laity nor clergy of Anglican England appear in any 
very favourable light as a whole. And without supposing 
him so weakly melancholy as Fuller afterwards depicted him, 
we may well believe that a certain hopelessness about the 
existing world cast a gloom over the latter years of one who 
had been sedulously taught to avert his gaze from the City 
that cannot be hid from single-minded seekers. 

However much it may be condoned through good faith the 
fact remains, despite ‘‘broad-minded” sentimentalists, that to 
be separated from the visible unity of the Church is a terrible 
privation, a grievous calamity. This premised we may well 
honour in Giles Fletcher, the Westland George Herbert’s 
earlier and by no means inferior, East Anglian Counterpart. 


H. E. G. ROPE. 








FATHER NICHOLAS BLUNDELL, S.J. 
1640—1680 


N a short article which appeared in THE MONTH for July, 
I 1929, I outlined the story of Fr. Nicholas Blundell, S.J., 

who was sent on the English Mission just as the last 
furious storm of persecution, engineered by Oates and 
Shaftesbury, was about to burst upon his country. While 
editing the hitherto unpublished letters of his father, William 
Blundell the Cavalier, I have since come upon further data 
concerning Nicholas. 

The Cavalier had been too heavily crippled by what he 
himself describes as “the long and bitter sequestration of 
his estates,” to be able to provide for the education of his 
sons in college until the year 1656. 

Nicholas was sixteen, therefore, before he reached St. 
Omers and was placed in the class of Mr.Charles Parker, 
whose real name was James Culcheth. The Culcheths were 
cousins and neighbours of the Blundells in Lancashire. 
Father Charles Parker was ordained in 1664 or 1665, and 
died two years later while engaged in ministering to the 
piague-stricken at Ghent. 

Amid the copious correspondence of William Blundell the 
Cavalier, preserved at Crosby, are to be found several letters 
to his son’s master in which he anxiously pleads the cause 
of the backward boy, thanks Mr. Parker for his efforts to 
make good the deficiencies of his early education, and begs 
“a continuance of the good care” shown to him. To “Nick” 
he writes in the stern manner considered appropriate between 
parent and child in those days, not praising his efforts too 
much, and admonishing him to be thankful to his teachers. 
“However be sure that you serve God faithfully,” he con- 
cludes, “for that is your principal verb.” And he always 
signs himself, ““Your very loving father.” 

It is possible that in his early childhood Nicholas had seen 
the dismembered bodies of those martyrs for the Faith at 
Lancaster mentioned by his father in a letter (dated 1678) 
to his friend Sir Thomas Prescott, who had joined the Society 
of Jesus at Liége as a widower. 

“Sir,—I should tell you some news of this world if any were 
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here stirring. In truth it is but jogging on dully in the old 
foul road and I think it is yet pouting and very much out of 
humour because you have played it so slippery a trick. The 
last Great Sessions will try all the differences betwixt you 
and it, and the difference will be very different to what we 
have commonly found. ‘We'll hang them,’ sayeth a Lan- 
caster Jury. ‘We'll crown them,’ sayeth Christ. . . I can 
mind you of a more pertinent instance of the severity of a 
Lancaster jury which may possibly concern yourself. In the 
year 1646 three virtuous persons who had renounced all for 
Christ were adjudged to a cruel death and executed accord- 
ingly at Lancaster all at one instant. Sundry others in my 
own memory have suffered the like there upon the like occa- 
sion and their members were all exposed upon the towers of 
the Castle. Now I dare not for my soul imagine that Christ 
who accepted so kindly the widow’s mite and who sticks not to 
give a reward for a cup of cold water, will deal so unkindly 
with a body who for God’s sake has renounced houses, parks 
and lordships himself, and all . . .” 

This letter, written on the eve of the “Plot’”—Oates made 
his first disclosures in August, 1678—when Father Nicholas 
was in imminent danger, reveals the brave outlook of father 
and son. 

The “three virtuous persons” alluded to were the Venerable 
martyrs, Edward Bamber and Thomas Whitaker, secular 
priests ; and John Woodcock, a Franciscan, all three executed 
at Lancaster, August 7, 1646; while, among the “sundry 
others” will have been the Benedictine martyr, Blessed 
Edward Barlow, who was put to death at Lancaster in 1641. 

When Nicholas renounced his birthright in favour of his 
brother William and entered the Jesuit noviciate at Watten 
in 1662, at the age of 22, he accepted with open eyes the 
penalties to which the law of his country condemned him 
should he be sent on the English Mission. 

From Watten, Nicholas went to Liége for his philosophical 
and theological training and was ordained priest in 1669. 
His first missionary labours were among the English-speaking 
soldiers engaged in the war in the Low Countries. From 
1671—1677 he was Prefect of Discipline at St.Omers (a 
post to which his father gives the title ‘Prefect of Manners’’). 
and was sent on the London Mission in February of the latter 
year. 

It was in the spring of that year, at that same College of 
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St. Omers, that Titus Oates was preparing himself to carry 
out the diabolical plan by means of which he proposed to 
enrich himself and his accomplices. In order to acquire 
colour for his inventions he had pretended to be not only a 
convert to the Catholic Faith but an aspirant to the priest- 
hood, and had secured admission, first to the English Jesuit 
College at Valladolid, and later to St. Omers. 

In those penal times priests were obliged to conceal their 
identity in England, to adopt assumed names and pass 
themselves off as ordinary lay citizens. Nevertheless, 
William Blundell evidently considered that he might safely 
introduce his son by letter to his own first cousin, Roger 
Bradshaigh, then Member of Parliament representing Wigan. 
Roger’s father having died while he was a minor, he was 
made the ward of a Protestant, the seventh Earl of Derby, in 
accordance with the penal statute, and brought up in that 
religion. He was created a baronet in 1679. 

Throughout his life he assisted his Catholic cousins, when- 
ever an opportunity presented itself, and had been instru- 
mental in re-purchasing the Crosby estate from the sequestra- 
tors for its rightful owner, under cover of his own name. 
William, fearful lest his son should appear shy and awkward 
in the great world after his long seclusion behind his college 
walls, sends him minute instructions as to his deportment 
towards his influential cousin. 

“. . . Be neither over bold nor anything at all fearful 
when you shall chance to see him. Once or twice at the most 
(but not too suddenly after your meeting) you may do well 
very thankfully to acknowledge his singular favours to me, 
especially in my greatest trouble, and to excuse yourself 
that, being a stranger in England, you are not accustomed to 
the customs or modes of the place. . . You may then do 
well to inquire in a few words of his good lady, of his son 
and daughter. (The son is to be called by you Cousin Brad- 
shaigh. The daughter you must call Cousin Preston after 
her husband’s name). . .” 

In his letter written at the same time to Bradshaigh, he 
unconsciously illustrates how complete was the exile of the 
English Catholic student abroad at that date. “. .. You 
will find him . . . unskilful in the English guise and not 
very well acquainted with his mother tongue,” he says of his 
son. 

Indeed, twenty-three years had passed since Nicholas left 
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Crosby, a stooping, stuttering lad (for so in one of his letters 
his father describes him), before he returned thither for a 
short visit in the early summer of 1678. His father had 
evidently been asked by his Superior to satisfy himself that, 
even if the nature of his son’s calling were suspected in the 
district, he would not be betrayed. For in April, 1678, he 
wrote thus to “Mr. Tho. White” (7.e., Blessed Thomas White- 
bread, the Provincial, whose usual a/ias was Harcourt: how- 
ever, Oates, for once telling the truth, says he went by the 
name of White in London) : 


“3 April to yours of ye 28 March. 

Honoured Sir,—I do not apprehend any danger from the 
neighbourhood by my son coming to see us. When I gave 
him an invitation to come hither I did expressly submit the 
matter to the pleasures of those to whom I have totally re- 
signed him long ago. 

Here he may find his brother in possession of such worldly 
comfort as he himself hath relinquished for the hopes of 
a greater good. I trust he is armed sufficiently against all 
disturbance of mind which may arise upon this occasion; 
and, however the matter may be, I submit him again and 
again to your guidance and power. Yet true it is that I 
myself with his Mother and other Friends shall be very 
desirous to see him after an absence so long. Whether you 
shall think fit to approve it or to suspend or deny the same 
I must submit to your better judgment and will ever remain 


Your servant to honour and love you, 
W. Bl.” 


Father Blundell evidently travelled North with Father 
Francis Waldegrave, S.J. (then resident at Garswood, about 
twenty miles from Crosby where he had lived previously), who 
will have conducted him to the houses of friends where he 
could rest in safety upon hisroad. For we find a letter from 
William Blundell to Father Waldegrave, in which, after ex- 
pressing the utmost amazement that the priest had travelled 
from Garswood to London in only four days, the writer con- 
tinues: “We shall heartily wish you at xB” (his usual abbre- 
viation for Crosby), ‘“‘where you will find your welcome double 
for the Guest you will bring with you.” And the letter con- 
cludes with the words: “Postscript,” (enclosure) “for my son 
N.B.” 

Nicholas found his father, and his married brother, Wil- 
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liam, together with all their tenants, virtually prisoners, for 
“convicted recusants” were forbidden by a recently-revived 
Act of Parliament to travel more than five miles from their 
home. The fine of £20 a month for non-attendance at the 
services of the Protestant church was also rigorously ex- 
acted, but these measures did not still the popular outcry 
excited by Shaftesbury and his adherents: it demanded noth- 
ing less than the extermination of priests and the incarceration 
of recusants. : 

“If,” writes William, “one hundred part of the Coffee 
House news be true, which for three or four months last past 
hath flown about the kingdom, it were far more rational for 
the most part of our profession” (#.e., Catholics) “to wish 
that ye mountains might overwhelm and hide them than to 
dare to appear in the light.” The joy then with which the 
family at Crosby welcomed the return of the eldest son to his 
home had all the additional poignancy lent to it by the pos- 
sibility that a cruel death was staring him in the face, while 
the doors of Lancaster gaol gaped open once again for his 
father, and direst poverty awaited them all. But “man does 
not live by bread alone,” and this household had learned in 
the bitter school of persecution to appreciate spiritual benefits, 
as we who enter so lightly into the enjoyment of them perhaps 
never can. We may, however, easily imagine the happiness 
which the priest son’s visit brought with it, independently of 
that associated with family ties, for there was no resident 
chaplain at Crosby at that date. We can picture those 
gatherings which probably took place before daylight, when 
Father Blundell’s parents, aunts, sisters, nephews and nieces, 
the servants and villagers assembled to hear his Mass in the 
gallery reached by stairs from an inner courtyard, open to 
the sky. The gallery was thus enclosed within the precincts 
of the house and possessed no windows through which a 
gleam of light might have reached an inquisitive and hostile 
world. 

While he was at Crosby, Father Nicholas Blundell baptized 
a new-born nephew, one of the thirteen children which “the 
teeming young wife” (thus William Blundell describes his 
daughter-in-law) bore to his brother. The days must have 
sped by all too soon, at least for the family; we learn that 
after “four or five weeks” Nicholas returned to London. He 
was never to see his home or his parents again. 

Upon the return of Father Whitebread from Liége where 
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he had spent the summer, William Blundell greeted him with 
a grateful letter, thanking him for his “acceptable favour” 
in allowing his son’s visit. ‘He hath left a good impression 
here among all his friends,” he adds, “and being now returned 
to yours, I do offer him up for the service for which you shall 
judge him fit.” Words which implied a more crucial sacri- 
fice than they would to-day. For the letter could scarcely 
have reached its destination before the panic aroused by Oates 
began, Father Whitebread was thrown into prison and priests 
were being hunted down throughout the country. Where 
Father Blundell lodged in London at this time we do not 
know ; but he could not have had any such safe refuge as the 
beloved home he had left, which for more than a century 
had harboured priests in defiance of the law. The North 
would have been comparatively safe, but he stuck to his post, 
full of danger though it was. For Oates, who knew him by 
name and probably by sight, alleged that the task of setting 
London on fire was assigned to him by his Superiors, and that, 
as a priest who visited Newgate Gaol, he had special oppor- 
tunities of influencing the criminals confined there to take 
part in the conspiracy after their release. He further 
states that, on an occasion when he and Father Blundell were 
travelling together from Dover to London, a pursuivant 
opened a box among the priest’s luggage, and found it to 
contain Agnus Dei, rosaries and other objects destined to be 
used as bribes for the children and youths whom he in- 
structed, for the “furtherance of the general design against 
the nation.” 

It is probably safe to conclude that the perjurer was here 
following his usual practice of distorting information which 
he had acquired at Valladolid and St. Omers, so to give it, 
with the aid of lavish inventions, the false and sinister mean- 
ing he desired and which the public so easily credited. No 
doubt, Father Blundell, when Prefect at St. Omers, did dis- 
pense little objects of piety to the boys, although it is hardly 
likely that he would have carried them openly amongst his 
baggage. Since we know that he was in London in 1677-79, 
clearly ‘“‘the service’ for which his father offered him up, 
and his Superior judged him fit, included secret ministra- 
tions to imprisoned Catholics: in any case, it was easy for 
Oates to turn these acts of mercy into treasonable corruption 
of the criminals. 
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If Father Nicholas had been frequenting Newgate in dis- 
guise for the best part of three years, it is probable that he 
had a friend among the gaolers, ready for a consideration to 
facilitate his access to Catholic prisoners. In Volume V. of 
his “Records of the English Province,” Foley quotes a most 
interesting letter describing the trial of the five Jesuit martyrs 
falsely accused by Titus Oates. It was endorsed: “A letter 
from one Blundell, a Jesuit, to the Cambray Jesuits, and 
found on his person when he was apprehended at Lambeth on 
Monday, June 23rd.” There is a copy of this letter among 
the Stonyhurst MSS., and until this year its authorship has 
always been ascribed to Father Nicholas Blundell. Recently, 
however, it has been discovered that it was written by a Bene- 
dictine, Father Peter Caryll, who was mistaken for Father 
Blundell. 

It must have been through the good offices of someone 
within the prison that the document was passed into friendly 
hands instead of into those of Captain Richardson, the 
Governor of Newgate, who was a bitter enemy to Catholics. 

Father Blundell must at once have hoped and feared that 
the martyr’s crown was to be his also, as he went from one 
cell to another in pursuance of his duty, stood among the 
howling, jeering crowd at the trials, and with it followed his 
brethren to the scaffold. There he will have heard those last 
speeches of theirs which so affected the bystanders that belief 
in their guilt and in the plot attributed to them by Oates and 
his confederates, lost ground in the country from that hour. 
It can readily be understood that correspondence between the 
Squire of Crosby and anyone connected with the Jesuits 
would at that moment have drawn him into the utmost 
danger. Consequently, we hear no more of Father Blundell 
until his death at St. Omers the following year is announced 
to his father. 

In William’s answering letter we shall see that he had 
thought his son to be in ill-health on the occasion of that one 
happy visit to Crosby. We have only to read contemporary 
descriptions of the horrors of prison life at that date to 
realize the dangers to which the health of a frequenter of 
Newgate Gaol would have been exposed. Added to these 
came the terrible strain of the nine months from September, 
1678, to June, 1679, when the prisons throughout the land 
were filled with Catholics and Father Blundell continued his 
ministrations in hourly expectation of capture. 
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He was finally recalled to St. Omers to resume his office of 
prefect, and died in December, 1680, at the age of forty. 

His father was at the time on the Continent, whither he 
had fled from the storm of persecution, and could therefore 
write more freely to the Rector of St. Omers than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

“Lafléche, Jan. 7. 81. 

Reverend and much honoured Father,—On the 3rd instant 
I received a letter from your reverence of the 21st last, by 
which I understand that God hath called to His mercy my 
dear son and yours. I dare not repine that the gift which I 
had once given is now otherwise disposed of by His wisdom 
than my carnal and weak fancy had conceived to be the 
best. I do rather give thanks to His bounty that hath been 
pleased (as I confidently trust) to form of that earth which I 
gave unto Him a vessel of election. If my own observations 
fail not, and the judgment of others who knew him much 
better than I, he was truly a religious man: and this was all I 
could wish or hope for after he had left the world. I found 
when I saw him in England that he was somewhat decayed 
and aged, and now his departure is a loud call to me who 
cannot be long after him. If the green wood perish so soon 
in arido quid fiat? And better it had been for me (as to me 
it seems) that he who during his life made a daily memorial 
of his parents, had lived to supply the defects of their frailties 
after death. However it be, the will of God be done in this 
and in all mine.” 

Readers of THE MONTH need hardly be reminded that a 
full history of the persecution inaugurated by Titus Oates 
is to be found in Volume V. of Foley’s “Records,” together 
with passages from Father Nicholas Blundell’s letter des- 
cribing the trial of the five Jesuit martyrs. In the same 
volume, short biographies are given of his three relatives who 
joined the Society, viz., his uncle Richard Blundell, who was 
professed on his death-bed in Rome in 1649; his younger 
brother Thomas, who was ordained in 1679 and died in 
1702; and his nephew, Joseph Blundell, who entered the 
Society in 1703 and died in 1759. Father Peter Bradshaigh, 
who was professed in 1646, was his uncle on his mother’s 
side, and Father Laurence Ireland, who entered the Society 
in 1664, after the death of his wife, was his cousin. 


M. BLUNDELL. 








CASARISM, CONSCIENCE AND WAR 


N his recent Encyclical, Caritate Christi Compulsi, the 
| =: once more distinguishes between patriotism “con- 

trolled, sanctified and animated” by Christian charity, and 
the same virtue, escaped from Christian control and become 
the vice of nationalism. And he implies that the latter vice is 
simply a development of personal pride, the fruitful source 
of international disorders. 


If [he writes] egoism, abusing this love of country and 
exaggerating this sentiment of nationalism, insinuates it- 
self into the relations between people and people, there is 
no excess that will not seem justified; and that which, 
between individuals, would be judged blameworthy by 
all, is now considered lawful and praiseworthy if it is 
done in the name of this exaggerated nationalism. In- 
stead of the great law of love and human brotherhood, 
which embraces and holds in a single family all nations 
and peoples with one Father who is in heaven, there 
enters hatred, driving all to destruction. 


Past history and present, nay, the actual stumbling efforts to 
reach international harmony now being made, are an eloquent 
commentary on this clear restatement of Christian doctrine, 
which has been the burden of many Papal utterances. Thirty 
years ago, Pope Leo XIII. spoke to the same effect: 


The repudiation of Christian principles, those prin- 
ciples which are so powerfully effective in cementing the 
brotherhood of peoples and in uniting the whole human 
race in a kind of immense family, has gradually produced 
in the international order a system of jealous egoism, in 
consequence of which the nations regard one another, if 
not always with hatred, at least with the distrust which 
animates rivals. 


The repudiation of Christian principles—justice, brotherly 
love, patience, mercy, prudence and the like—of which the 
Popes speak, results from the progressive disbelief in any God- 
appointed source of moral teaching amongst men, the formal 
alienation of the mind of the “secular” State from the in- 


‘ On occasion of his Jubilee as Pope, March 19, 1902. 
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fluence of the Church, even from those fragmentary present- 
ments of Christianity embodied in the “Churches.” Although 
religion is still officially recognized in a few modern States, 
there is no Government, except perhaps the Fascist regime 
in Italy, which acknowledges itself bound in practice to rule 
and legislate in accordance with the Christian moral law. 
Secularism is prevalent everywhere, and the tendency of secu- 
larism, as the term implies, is to look wholly to this world for 
the standards and sanctions of morality. Consequently in 
every State believers in Christianity are exposed, both nega- 
tively and positively, to attempted interference with their 
conscientious rights on the part of the State. It cannot but 
be so. If we have two masters and they do not rule us in 
conscious harmony with each other, we are bound to be ex- 
posed to contradictory orders. If one ignores the other com- 
pletely, and acts as if unaware of the other’s jurisdiction 
over the same set of people, the first requirements for 
harmony are obviously absent, and, though there may be, 
de facto, no clash of legislation between them, this can be 
attributed only to a happy accident. Accordingly, the 
Catholic Church, which alone has always consistently claimed 
to be separate from and, in the moral order, superior to the 
civil authority, is of necessity exposed, under present condi- 
tions, to various forms and degrees of opposition in her work, 
ranging from persecution unto death in Russia to sundry 
legal and social disabilities in this country. The secularist 
State claims universal sway—a claim essentially unjust on 
the plain ground that its citizens have a wide range of rights 
which do not derive from it and are therefore exempt from 
its intervention. It is the practical ignoring of these rights 
in the matter of international war that I wish to speak here. 

It will, I think, be generally agreed that war under modern 
conditions, #.e., waged by nation against nation, with weapons 
of tremendous destructiveness, and excluding sothing‘ that 
would give one side an advantage over another, inflicts such 
injuries even on neutrals that it can hardly any longer be 
morally justified. That is the conclusion deliberately arrived 
at in his valuable treatise, ““The Church and War” (1929), 
by Father Stratmann, O.P., who considers that, short of the 
immediate need of repelling actual aggression, aggrieved na- 


* If a war on the scale of the last ever breaks out again, it is certain that in the 
course of it, as in the last, there will be a progressive deterioration of morality, so 
that whatever humanitarian restrictions are now adopted will be on one pretext or 
another ultimately swept away. 
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tions have no interests so important as to warrant recourse 
to war, with all its evil consequences, to secure them. The 
means, although not intrinsically evil, has become so closely 
and inevitably bound up with every form of iniquity that its 
use is debarred by Christian morality. Now, let us note this. 
What the moralist has decided on religious grounds, prac- 
tically all the nations of the earth, led by America and France, 
have agreed to, on grounds both humanitarian and economic. 
By universal consent under the Kellogg Pact war as am instru- 
ment of national policy has been finally and definitely abol- 
ished, and the nations are pledged ever to seek the solution 
of any disputes except by pacific means. Consequently, and 
this is a point of cardinal importance which has been 
strangely overlooked, the citizens of every nation have now 
a right to exact from their rulers the thorough implementing 
of this Pact to which they have agreed, and to refuse to 
support them in any course which assumes its invalidity or 
non-existence. The Kellogg Pact, embracing, as the League 
does not, the United States and Russia, marks the dawn of 
the new order, which regards war as wholly brutal, foolish, 
anachronistic, and according to which the various peoples, 
secured at last from aggression by universal agreement, can 
rightly expect to order their lives. Alas! the proceedings 
hitherto of the Disarmament Conference have shown them 
that their vital interests are not safe in the hands of their 
representatives, and that they themselves must exert them- 
selves if they want their solemn engagement to have done 
with war to be made effective. 

The Conference began at Geneva on February 2nd, and, 
although it may be galvanized into activity in the present 
session which opened in the middle of June, its former pro- 
ceedings have thrown grave doubts as to its real will for 
peace. For six weeks its “expert” committees have discussed 
the distinctions between offensive and defensive weapons, and 
finally issued reports which, when not mere platitudes, seem 
to be dictated by merely national requirements,! and to reach 
no agreed conclusion on points of importance. In fact, the 
reports of the Land, Naval and Air Committees would, were 
not the occasion so serious, provide material for high comedy. 
The various delegates have simply striven to retain under 
the defensive category those weapons which their respective 


* A specimen Genevan witticism finds its point in its unhappy truth—‘‘ When is 
a battleship not ‘offensive’? When it flies a British or American flag!” 
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Governments wish them to retain, and have paraded their 
general agreement in such dicéa as these: “All artillery can be 
used for offensive and for defensive purposes”; “[the gun’s] 
offensive capacity becomes greater as its effectiveness in- 
creases . . ., #.€., with the increase of its power and its 
range”; “chemical substances, and appliances for releasing 
them, can only be described as weapons and means of warfare 
in virtue of the use that is made of them,” and so on. And be- 
cause air-craft carriers, which are used to transport swarms of 
lethal bombing-machines, are not in ‘themselves combatant ves- 
sels, they must be reckoned as inoffensive! The fact is these 
committees of experts were not in the least contemplating a 
cessation of war and how best to bring it about. Their only 
business was to see that, if any weapons were to be abolished, 
their respective countries should continue to be as relatively 
strong as before. 

However, the six weeks’ discussion, as I have implied, has 
not been wholly wasted, as it has aroused and fostered a 
conviction amongst the nations that the establishment of 
world-peace is the concern of all citizens and cannot be left 
wholly to the politicians. These extra-official forces are 
gradually being marshalled. A considerable number of inter- 
national organizations for peace are in existence, the activities 
of which become more and more marked. They made their 
voices formally heard for the first time shortly after the open- 
ing of the Conference, when on February 6th a whole day 
was devoted to the reception of petitions from societies, reli- 
gious and secular, representing all nations and combining in 
the demand for something speedy and drastic in the way of 
disarmament.! More recently there were two deputations to 
the Conference, urging the same view. One was from the 
“International Federation of Teachers’ Associations,” repre- 
senting a membership of 625,000 in many different countries 
and including the French National Teachers’ Union, 80,000 
strong. But more significant still was the later deputation 
from the “National Federation of Ex-Service Men” of France, 
which presented a resolution carried in a conference repre- 
senting 3,500,000 adherents, and demanding reduction, not 
merely as a temporary measure of economy but as a settled 
and permanent policy.? 


' See THe MonTH, March, 1932, p. 266, ‘‘ The Voice of the Peoples.” 

* In general it may be said that ex-combatants are zealous for the abolition of 
war. It is the declared policy of the ‘‘ International Federation of ex-Service Men” 
(F.I.D.A.C.) wherein all parties to the War are combined. 
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These occasional demonstrations are becoming more fre- 
quent, but the most effectual work for peace outside the 
League is done by various international bodies, such as the 
“Union Catholique d’Etudes Internationales,” to which the 
“Catholic Council for International Relations” in Great 
Britain and the “American Association for International 
Peace” are affiliated, the “Pax Romana,” a widespread or- 
ganization founded in 1921 for the development of Catholic 
culture, and incidentally for promoting everywhere the 
“Peace of Christ,” which has lately extended its range to 
America, North and South, the “International Peace Bureau,” 
which organizes yearly Congresses, the “Inter-Parliamentary 
Union,” federating for common action the national groups of 
thirty-six Parliaments, the “Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom,” which has now twenty-six national 
sections, the ‘Rotary International,” very widespread though 
not always satisfactory in principle from the Catholic stand- 
point, and the “War-Resisters’ International,” with which 
Professor Einstein is connected and which takes up the erro- 
neous standpoint of absolute pacifism. Then, of course, there 
are different Labour organizations—“The Christian Trade- 
Union International,” of which an account was given in a 
recent issue,’ the “International Federation of Trade Unions,” 
and the (Second) Labour and Socialist International, which 
is Socialist, though not Communist, in spirit and aim—all 
societies which have the material interests of the worker 
mainly in view, but which are keenly interested in the peace 
movement. Moreover, there are literally hundreds of local 
organizations with the same object, scattered through the dif- 
ferent countries, of which the powerful U.S. “National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War” and the British “League of 
Nations Union,” with nearly a million members, are outstand- 
ing examples. Few of these are Catholic in their inspiration: 
several even are definitely non-Catholic in moral principle, 
but their multiplicity, their extent and their activity indicate 
two things,—that the modern citizen is increasingly aware that 
the prevention or occurrence of war depends ultimately on 
him, and that he is increasingly determined to have no more 
of it. This is not, of course, to deny the presence in every 
nation of “militarists’ and of those who still regard war as 
a useful means of redressing their grievances. But we trust 
that peace-seekers are in the majority. 


* THe MONTH, March, 1932, p. 212. 
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The point now is to inquire whether their attitude under 
present conditions calls for and deserves the whole-hearted 
support of the oldest and greatest of all international or- 
ganizations, the Catholic Church. Without presuming to settle 
the question definitively—a function which belongs to the 
authorities of the Church—let us examine more thoroughly 
the reasons why people are beginning to hold that, amongst 
the rights of the individual which the State may not justly 
invade, should now be included the right to refuse military 
service, except in the case of resisting armed aggression. 

Many people have settled the question for themselves. The 
Society of Friends, for instance, are debarred by their reli- 
gious tenets from taking up arms, even for defence of country, 
and, although a small body numerically, I believe that dur- 
ing the late war their views were generally respected. But, 
otherwise, conscientious objectors to military service meet 
with no tolerance from the modern State. Speaking quite 
generally, no plea of conscience is admitted in conscript 
countries to excuse men from that duty. All Governments 
de facto claim the right of calling on the male citizen to take 
an active part in any war they happen to have declared: and, 
when war is declared, treat with exceptional severity those 
who refuse service on plea of conscience. Moreover, the 
Supreme Court of a nation which ranks itself as the most 
enlightened and tolerant of all, the United States, has lately 
declared by a majority that, according to the U.S. constitu- 
tion, no one can be even admitted to formal citizenship who 
will not pledge himself beforehand to support the State 
by arms in whatever war it may be waging. Clearly, this is 
either a declaration that America will never wage an unjust 
war, or an assertion of the immoral doctrine that, even if 
she actually does, all Americans are bound to help her. The 
case seems to be—and has so been taken by American Catho- 
lic opinion—an example of the invasion by “Czesarism” of the 
moral domain, and as such merits the attention of all socio- 
logists, Catholic or otherwise. The decision was pronounced 
in the Supreme Court on May 25, 1931, after nine judges had 
examined the pleas for admission to citizenship advanced by 
Dr. Douglas C. Macintosh, of Yale Divinity School, and Miss 
Marie A. Bland. The former would not “promise in advance 
to bear arms in defence of the United States, unless he be- 
lieved the war to be morally justified,” and the latter wished 
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to qualify the terms of the oath with the words, “As far as my 
conscience as a Christian will allow.” Five judges held that 
these reserves made the applicants unfit for citizenship, whilst 
four, amongst them Chief Justice Hughes, dissented. It 
would seem that this decision, especially when viewed in the 
light of the reasons alleged in support, constructively denies 
the Apostolic dictum—“We must obey God rather than men.” 
Perhaps it was meant as a protest against the efforts of certain 
American ultra-pacificists to get the State, which had already 
proved so lamentably weak and wrong-headed in the matter 
of alcoholic drink, to prohibit war in the same way. Or the 
jjudges may have been swayed by the notion, contrary though 
it be to all experience, that to admit the right of the citizen 
to scrutinize and perhaps condemn the policy of the State in 
declaring war would lead to anarchy. Or they may have 
really been actuated by the Hegelian doctrine of entire State 
supremacy, and the Austinian notion that law derives its sole 
validity from force. However, there it is. The highest lay 
tribunal in America has inferentially endorsed the false 
maxim of Stephen Decatur—‘‘My country, right or wrong.” ? 

All genuine Christians, whether Catholics or not, must cry 
out against this usurpation of the rights of conscience, which 
are founded on the natural law itself and are antecedent to 
all organized religious beliefs, and I believe the decision will 
give a great impetus to the universal demand for the abolition 
of war. It is, as I have said, already acted on by the secu- 
larist State, especially in countries where, through the law of 
conscription, the citizen in peace time is drilled in the art of 
fighting. In such countries resistance is growing. A certain 
Belgian, Camille Lejeune, who holds Quaker views, was con- 
demned last year by a War Council for refusing to be con- 
scripted—a sentence which elicited a letter of protest from 
several international pacifists, such as Messrs. H. G. Wells and 
R. Rolland. And this example has proved infectious. How, in 
the light of the character of modern war and the fact of the 
Kellogg Pact, does it stand morally? Although as Catholics 
we insist upon the duty of the citizen to risk both fortune and 


§ See ‘God or the State ?'’ America, June 6, 1932. 

* Naturally anxious that Catholic doctrine on the matter should be accurately ex- 
pressed, the American National Catholic Welfare Conference issued a statement de- 
fining conscience as ‘‘ a consistent, informed judgment, based on certain and definite 
principles founded on the divine and natural law and logically supported by the 
spiritual beliefs of the individual.” This would exclude all merely intellectual or 
emotional reasons for refusing military service. See Catholic Action, April, 1932, 
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life in the service of the State’ when the State is unjustly 
exposed to violation of its vital interests, I at least think 
worthy of further study the case of those who hold that, 
war being manifestly so prolific in moral and material evil and 
so rarely to be wholly justified, they are morally bound to dis- 
courage its survival, especially as the world has now, in 
arbitration, another and better means of securing inter- 
national justice, and especially as the world has now formally, 
officially and universally renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy. In other words, the citizen who considers 
the Kellogg Pact a valid and authentic instrument cannot be 
wholly blamed for saying—*No war? Why, then, have con- 
scription?” To those who urge constitutional agitation with 
the view of promoting appropriate legislation, he may well 
reply: “the need is urgent and dramatic disobedience, which 
injures no one but myself, is the best form of agitation.” It 
is the way chosen, de facto, by many in America to procure 
the repeal of the unjust law of Prohibition. 

Accordingly our treatises of moral theology, when dealing 
with this question must, I think, henceforth take explicit cog- 
nizance both of the Kellogg Pact and of the World Court of 
International Justice, and declare that, in view of the exist- 
ence of these new entities, it is at least probable that one of 
the conditions of a just war, viz., the impossibility of finding 
other means of redress, is now definitely ruled out. Already, 
as we have seen, Father Stratmann has spoken in that sense. 
And another eminent German theologian, Bishop Schreiber, 
of Berlin, at the eighth Congress of the “Freidenbund deut- 
scher Katoliken” (November, 1931), did not hesitate to de- 
clare that, since modern warfare has become such a horrible 
disaster, inflicting the greatest evils on all the belligerents, 
no war can any longer be considered just. Moreover, the ap- 
parent incapacity of the official representatives of the various 
States effectively to take the Kellogg Pact as the basis and 
background of their efforts to procure peace, would seem to 
justify the common citizen in doing all he can, by arousing 
public opinion, to support those efforts to implement that 
pledge. Catholics may rightly quote the repeated ex- 

* “© The natural law” (apart, é.¢., from Christianity], writes Leo XIII. in Sapientia 
Christiane, ‘‘ bids us cherish with a love of predilection and devotion the country of 
our birth or nurture, even to the point of not fearing, as good citizens, to meet death 


for our fatherland.” This is, of course, in direct contradiction to the false inter- 
nationalism favoured by Mr. Wells and others. 
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hortations of Popes Benedict XV. and Pius XI. as indicating 
that the time has come to banish war and war-preparation for 
ever from human affairs. It is by the laws of charity rather 
than by those of justice that international intercourse must be 
governed, especially as the common interests of the whole 
human family are so much more important than those that 
are sectional, real and genuine though these are, that they 
cannot rightly be left out of consideration; and the chief of 
those general interests is that mutual regard for just rights 
which constitutes peace. 

The question of conscription, that evil legacy left to Europe 
by the imperialist Napoleon, concerns mainly France, Italy 
and Poland. It was forbidden to Germany by the Versailles 
Treaty in order to obviate that country’s “aggressiveness.” 
It is strange that it has not been mentioned at the Disarma- 
ment Conference, although its abolition would tend strongly 
to the establishment of peace. ‘Abolish conscription,” said 
Sir Ian Hamilton, “and you break the teeth of war.” It 
is surely reasonable in post-war Europe, Europe of the League 
and the Kellogg Pact, to encourage the mentality of peace 
by confining the profession of arms to volunteers. The 
virtue of patriotism would not suffer in consequence, as it 
has not in non-conscript countries, and, as I have urged, it is 
questionable whether patriotism, sane love of country and its 
best interests, should nowadays include fighting for those in- 
terests except—what must always be excepted—to repel sud- 
den and unjust aggression. The time may happily come when 
a conscientious objector to conscription shall no longer be 
treated as a traitor, especially if he is willing to show his 
love of country in other ways. Nor can I conceive any better 
way of serving one’s country than by doing all in one’s power 
to promote the mentality of peace. Such, I am glad to note, 
are also the conclusions of an able article, on “L’Objection de 
Conscience,” in our contemporary, Za Cité Chrétienne (May 
5, 1932), where the author, M. Henri Nicaise, suggests that 
an alternative to military service should in the circumstances 
be provided for those who consider it, as they justly may, both 
evil and unnecessary. Their point of view deserves respect, 
not punishment. 

A similar case to that of Lejeune has recently occurred at 
Lille, where a schoolmaster, who had already done conscript 
service, refused to go through his annual spell of training 
and was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. A slight 
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increase in the number of these objectors—Professor Einstein 
reckons only 2 .% of all liable—would seriously shake the 
whole system. We may remember that, on August 4, 1929, 
the fifteenth anniversary of the outbreak of the Great War 
and the twenty-first of their own foundation, 50,000 Boy 
Scouts from forty nations assembled in friendly intercourse 
near Birkenhead, and by that spell of comradeship undertook, 
as it were, to remain comrades all their lives. That great 
organization, at any rate, and their sisters, the millions of 
Girl Guides, are training the young generation to international 
peace. And we may note, also, as a valuable witness to the 
changed national mentality demanded by the various inter- 
national agreements, achieved and projected, the opinion 
expressed in the 27th Resolution of the last Lambeth Con- 
ference, viz., “that the Christian Church in every nation 
should refuse to countenance any war in regard to which the 
Government of its own country has not declared its willing- 
ness to submit the matter in dispute to arbitration and 
conciliation.” 

It is confidently hoped that, in the next General Council, 
the Catholic Church will clearly define the moral limits, 
under modern conditions, of just co-operation in war. For 
outside the Church, the individual conscience has no ade- 
quate support. It advances one view against another, and 
neither can claim certain truth. Therefore it is the 
Church, with her divine gift of inerrancy in morals, which 
ultimately stands for the rights of conscience against the 
encroachments of Czsarism in every land. It is she who 
vindicates the integrity of the family, parental rights in edu- 
cation, the essential equality of woman. The individual con- 
science, unsupported by assured Christian tradition, has scant 
hope of tolerance from State absolutism. The very rule of 
right order and spirit of social life—that the interests of the 
individual should, to a certain extent, yield to those of the 
community—are pushed to all extremes, except where the or- 
ganized and intrepid action of the Church insists upon the 
limits to be respected. Accordingly, as long as the secular 
State does not believe in the claims of the supra-national 
Church—in other words, as long as it remains secular—it will 
oppose, through ignorance or hatred or fear, this the only 
check upon its arbitrary omnipotence. Even though the 
Church is the champion of essential human liberties, knowing 
that oblivion of the rights of man follows denial of the 
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rights of God, the desire of the State for economy, speed 
and efficiency in administration, and the tyranny to which 
majorities are prone, will always tend to override her claims. 
So much is manifest in human history, and never more so 
than at present. 

And now the Church, led by the Vicar of Christ, is calling 
upon the nations to work together for the establishment of 
the Peace of Christ. And the citizen, who would speedily 
reject any Government which did not preserve order in his 
own community, is demanding, with the Church’s approval, 
the establishment of order in the world at large. He sees his 
rulers in the grip of mistrust and fear, paying lip-homage to 
the ideal of peace yet thinking always in the terms of war. 
He sees vast vested interests concerned in the propagation of 
war, uncontrolled by any sense of morality, aiding Russia to 
arm against Christian civilization, helping to prolong the 
miserable Sino-Japanese conflict, ignoring altogether the in- 
terests of humanity in the one desire to secure their divi- 
dends. He sees a nationalistic Press preaching racial hatred 
at the spur of racial pride. What wonder that his conscience 
revolts against all this greed and folly and hypocrisy, and 
that he insists on his rulers keeping to their word? .No 
sincere Christian can have any esteem for the job-lot of After- 
Christians, Tolstoyans and atheists who are promoting the 
War-Resisters Movement here and abroad, but in this one 
point—the determination that mankind shall be set free from 
the incubus of war and preparations for war—they are in 
complete harmony with the spirit of Christ. If the world 
were Christian, the various nations would long since have 
striven to follow Pope Benedict’s advice, and effectively sub- 
stituted “in place of armed force, the noble and peaceful 
institution of arbitration.”” The War-Resisters have the same 
object in view, and, though their inspiration be merely hu- 
manitarian, it is good as far as it goes. 

I have been conscious, when writing the above, of the 
inevitable question—What about Russia? So long as that mad 
attempt to construct a stable and successful society without 
the foundation of religion and the cement of moral principle, 
endures, I freely own that there is an obvious limit to the dis- 
armament of the civilized nations. They must be prepared to 
unite for the defence of Christendom. But the Soviet ex- 
periment is foredoomed to failure, which will come the sooner 
if “Christian” Europe and America cease to supply it with 
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arms, and if the anti-Christians in our midst would come to 
realize its essential inhumanity. Moreover, Russia too has 
signed the Kellogg Pact, and can be required to disarm like 
the rest: indeed, as far as professions go, it is ready ta 
disarm completely. And, however it be with its present 
tyrannical rulers, the vast masses of its population are 
thoroughly peaceful. Russia must, no doubt, be kept in 
mind, but drastic reduction of armaments is still possible in 
spite of that menace. 

To sum up. If the Disarmament Conference does not 
succeed, that failure will be a sign that the various Govern- 
ments are not sincere in their purpose to abolish war or are 
too weak to accomplish it. In either case, it will become the 
duty of their citizens to insist on their sincerity and to 
strengthen their weakness by multiplying those unofficial 
activities which are already so numerous and earnest. Know- 
ing the evil of every kind, of which war is the inevitable 
source, knowing the existence of substitutes for war, knowing 
the solemn pledge taken by his rulers in his name never to 
pursue national interests by means of war, the ordinary citizen 
may ultimately be forced to make refusal to engage in war, 
or to prepare for war, a matter of conscience, with which the 
State should not interfere. The matter is not wholly clear, 
but I for one do not at present see that Christian morality 


can dispute his view. 
JOSEPH KEATING. 
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MONG the many changes in the scientific order 
A which the present century has produced, there is none 


perhaps which involves so violent a break with com- 
mon sense and popular conceptions, as the new system of the 
Universe based upon the Einstein Theory of Relativity. 
Never has there been in this field a doctrine so esoteric, so 
difficult for the uninitiated to verify, to appreciate or even to 
get hold of. I suppose it is true to say that the average 
modern man has never “‘realized’’ his Copernican universe as 
vividly as the medizvals realized the Ptolemaic system. The 
modern man takes his physics and astronomy on faith, so far 
as he knows anything about them; he knows there are huge 
gaps in his information ; nor does he greatly worry about the 
incompleteness and even inconsistency of his mental repre- 
sentation of the physical world. He has, therefore, grown 
more or less accustomed to dispense with the luxury of a 
fully representable working model of the Universe. Never- 
theless, he had, or thought he had, a working model of sorts. 
And now, since Einstein, he has none. Every new develop- 
ment of science seems to be carrying us farther and farther 
into a region of paradox and antinomy intensely uncongenial 
to the common-sense, mechanical and ‘‘lower-mathematical’”’ 
mind. 

Our attention has been once more directed to this subject 
by the recent highly interesting controversy on Relativist 
Cosmology in the columns of The Times. Readers of this 
correspondence, to which eminent scientists, philosophers, 
and some very competent amateurs contributed, must have 
been impressed by the keen interest so widely displayed in a 
highly abstract problem, and by the extremely valuable sug- 
gestions contained in many of the letters. The point in dis- 
pute was the nature of Space, with particular reference to the 
opinions of that eloquent exponent of Relativity, Sir James 
Jeans. In the Ludwig Mond Lecture at Manchester Univer- 
sity (reported in The Times for May 1oth) Sir James ex- 
pounded and defended the arguments which have led modern 
physicists to hold what is known as the curvature of Space, 
and the consequent finitude of the physical Universe. It was 
the notion of space-curvature that first provoked criticism. We 
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do not intend to follow out the arguments as they were de- 
veloped in The Times correspondence. It will be sufficient 
to extract a few points of more general interest. Many of our 
readers will already be acquainted with Sir James Jeans’s 
cosmography, as set forth, for instance, in his work ‘“‘The 
Mysterious Universe.’’ The lecture which gave rise to the 
present debate is, in the main, a repetition of the substance 
of that book. First of all, we are given the dimensions of 
stellar space as actually observable with the 100-inch telescope 
at Mount Wilson. The most distant nebulz within the range 
of that instrument are said to be 140 million light years dis- 
tant—more than nine million million times the distance of 
the earth from the sun. Some two million such nebulz can 
be photographed. They appear to be spaced fairly uniformly, 
at about 1,800,000 light years from one another. Each nebula 
‘‘contains some thousands of millions of stars, or the material 
for their formation.’’ Such is the actual field of modern 
astronomy. If we had more powerful instruments, there is 
no reason for supposing that still vaster perspectives would 
not be opened up. A 200-inch telescope would increase the 
volume of observable space eight-fold ; and then,—supposing 
the supply of nebulz maintained on the same scale—we 
should have a view of no fewer than sixteen million of these 
star-systems or galaxies: and so on, perhaps indefinitely. 
More than this; spectroscopic evidence seems to indicate that 
these nebulz are in movement relatively to our system; and 
that this movement is in a direction away from us. [N.B. I 
state the facts as Sir James Jeans expresses them. More ac- 
curately, I suppose, we ought to say that the spectrum-dis- 
placement, if it is due to movement at all, represents a move- 
ment not simultaneous with our observations, but millions of 
years anterior to them. That the nebulz are now receding 
from us, we can have no evidence. ] The calculated rate of this 
recession of the nebulz is very great and appears to increase 
with the distance. Near the limits of the field of observation 
—at 135 million light years—the rate of recession is esti- 
mated at 15,000 miles per second. If we could pass beyond 
the range of the 100-inch telescope, and if the same progres- 
Sive increase in the rate of recession were maintained, we 
should come at last to a portion of space where these vast 
clusters of star-systems were running away from us at a rate 
equal to the velocity of light! And, as Sir James Jeans re- 
minds us, the magnitude of these figures is no reason for re- 
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jecting them. What would be happening at still greater 
distances, even he does not venture to speculate. 

This is what is called the Vision of the Expanding Uni- 
verse. To overlook for the moment the confusion of past and 
present, noted above, we may say, in language which Sir 
James Jeans would approve, that Space is growing, that its 
tenants, like the population of a modern city, are continually 
building farther and farther out, or even that Space itself is 
on the move. Such a picture is, of course, not presented as a 
rigidly proved scientific conclusion. It is a possible con- 
struction of the observed facts; that is the very most that 
can be said of it. Hypotheses and assumptions and conjec- 
tures heaped one upon another—such are the materials and 
such the architectural plan of these dream-structures of 
science. They are intellectual pagodas, each new story be- 
ing weaker than its predecessor. It would be unfair not to 
recognize that Sir James Jeans makes allowance for the cumu- 
lative improbability of the reasonings which favour the theory 
of an expanding Universe; but he is not inclined to insist 
overmuch on this aspect. Constitutionally, he seems to prefer 
synthesis to analysis, construction to criticism. And, of 
course, he is entirely justified in insisting that the ideas which 
he is expounding are not the arbitrary creation of a scientific 
romance, but have some foundation, however uncertain, in 
observed facts. 

The so-called curvature of Space results from the fact that 
the path of light and other radiations is deflected inwards 
while passing through the gravitational field of a large body 
such as the sun. There would appear, therefore, to be some- 
thing like a universal attraction, affecting not only ponder- 
able masses, but also what used to be regarded as the im- 
ponderable ether. If this be so, it is inferred that the rays of 
light, electro-magnetism or whatever else, will not be straight 
lines, but curves or orbits of immense sweep, passing round 
the ponderable masses and ultimately returning upon them- 
selves. Such is the picture of the finite universe and the cur- 
vature of Space. 

The connexion between this curvature of Space and the 
expanding Universe was admirably set forth by Sir Oliver 
Lodge in a letter published on June 6th. The heavenly bodies 
appear to be very sparsely distributed in Space or in the uni- 
versal ether ; the amount of ponderable matter is thus exceed- 
ingly small compared to the total extent of the physical 
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world ; and there appears to be a continual diminution of this 
amount by the process of radiation. In the language of 
modern physics, the matter of most of the stars is radiating 
away perpetually from the central mass. Most of the 
heavenly bodies are at enormously high temperatures, con- 
tinually radiating heat as they radiate light; and every unit 
of iadiation is accompanied by an emission of some portion 
of their substance. The sun, for instance, is believed to be 
“losing weight’’ in this way at the rate of a quarter of a mil- 
lion tons per minute! 

If we divide the contents of our Universe into two parts (a) 
matter, t.e., ponderable matter, which moves with the lower 
velocities, and composes the ‘‘bodies’’ of our experience and 
(b) radiation, i.e., what was formerly known as the ether, that 
which moves or propagates movements at the rate of 186,000 
miles per second—the terms, indeed, are not very apt, but 
they are current and may be accepted—if we assume this two- 
fold division of physical reality, we should have to say that, 
to all appearance, the total amount of matter is decreasing, 
while the total amount of radiation is increasing. The matter 
of the stars is melting away into radiation. Now matter, ac- 
cording to what was said above, is the principle of attraction, 
and, therefore, of contraction in the Universe. The more 
there is of matter and the denser its distribution, the greater 
will be its effect in curving the paths of radiation. Hence, 
the more of matter there is, the smaller will be the total 
volume of the Universe. As the quantity of matter decreases, 
the curved paths of light and other radiations will flatten out- 
wards, t.e., the Universe will expand. This hypothesis fits 
in admirably with the alleged recession of the nebulz; al- 
though the facts on which they are supposed to be based be- 
long to quite distinct lines of investigation, still the results 
in both cases tend to the same conclusion,—that the volume 
of the physical Universe is probably increasing. 

The reader will bear in mind throughout that most of the 
foregoing is speculation, and is recognized by its authors as 
such. To many minds,—and perhaps they are right—specu- 
lation on this scale is little better than learned moonshine. In 
another point of view, however, such ambitious constructions 
are a most valuable element in the intellectual life of which 
the sciences are functions. In a case like the present, especi- 
ally, where the strictly observable data are necessarily minute 
in comparison with the immensity of the field of study, and 
where, perhaps, we are never destined to get beyond conjec- 
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ture, it is surely pardonable if a given theory should be found 
to be composed of one part observation to a thousand of specu- 
lation. In these highly rarefied regions, hard facts are apt 
to behave like the solid matter of the Universe; they radiate 
away into the mind-stuff of theory. We should not complain : 
there is always a chance that some of the radiation may be 
light. The intellectualization of fact is the very definition of 
science. 

It was curious to observe, in The Times correspondence, 
how many of Jeans’s critics objected to the idea of the finitude 
of physical Space, i.e., the Universe. In this they were cer- 
tainly mistaken. The Universe, as Physical Science ought 
to understand the term, not only may be, but must be, limited. 
The Physicist as such can speak only of the observable Uni- 
verse, and that, from the structure of our senses and of our 
instruments, is necessarily finite, a fragment of a possibly 
larger whole. The modern astronomer, indeed, sometimes 
speaks as if he had under his survey the entirety of extended 
being; or as if, at least, such a comprehensive view might 
be realized in the future. On this subject, two things may 
be affirmed with certainty : first, that man never can inspect 
creation from end to end in its whole extent: second, that 
even were this power granted him, he would have no means 
of knowing that he really had the whole within his view. The 
last horizon would be like all that had preceded it, and would 
seem to promise still further extensions beyond. The 
astronomer is only an ordinary human being with an artifi- 
cially enlarged horizon. He has no more claim to speak of 
the Universe (in the true sense) than a botanist or a geologist. 
He sees but a fragment, perhaps a very tiny fragment, of the 
realms of Space. 

Or again, even if, by some miracle of vision the whole of 
this Universe were made present to our perception—as is 
narrated of St. Benedict, and, I think, of some other mystics 
—we should have no means of knowing whether the same 
Creative Power which had called this world into being might 
not somewhere else in Space have produced another equal to 
it, or even greater. There might be ‘‘Universe’’ upon ‘‘Uni- 
verse’ enveloping our own, but at distances so vast as to 
make their discovery impossible. It is not for the physicist, 
therefore, to pronounce upon the finiteness, or otherwise, of 
Space. That is a question for metaphysics—if metaphysics 
can find an answer to it. In this sense, we think, Sir James 
Jeans’s critics were justified in challenging his arguments. 
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But the main difficulty turned, of course, upon the nature 
of Space itself—a question which certainly lies outside the 
sphere of mathematical physics. A modern physicist, when 
hard-pressed on the subject of Space, invariably takes re- 
fuge in Space-time, ‘‘the curved four-dimensional continu- 
um,”’ as Sir James Jeans calls it. We can best understand 
this conception by comparing it with the notion of Space 
which is sometimes called Euclidean, sometimes Newtonian, 
but which is not a construction of mathematical thought, but 
part of the intellectual heritage of unspecialized humanity. 
Space, then, as all men think of it, is a certain unlimited, all- 
embracing extension, within which all particular extended 
things and movements exist and occur, and outside of which 
there is no extension. Though things move in Space, Space 
itself cannot move: it cannot transplant itself to any other 
place, for it already contains all places. Space is necessarily 
simple, t.e., indivisible, for if you suppose two parts of Space 
cut asunder from one another, the interval between them 
would be nothing but Space. In other words, the Space- 
continuum has not, after all, been cut. Space is, for the same 
reason, necessarily unique : there can be but one Space : for, 
if there were two, they must (as before) be separated from 
one another by Space: and then three Spaces—the two 
original ones and the Space between them, will coalesce into 
one Space. These attributes of Space, and the problems 
which they give rise to, are so familiar (one would have 
thought) to all who have any reading in the history of philo- 
sophy, that one ought to apologize for dwelling upon them 
at any length. But certain words of Sir A. Eddington and 
Sir James Jeans would seem to show that even distinguished 
men of science may have a very inadequate conception of 
philosophical questions. Eddington waves aside the popular 
idea of Space as an invention of ‘‘the dawning mind of an 
enterprising ape,’’ and consequently unworthy of a perma- 
nent place in the categories of scientific thought. Jeans, on 
the other hand, invites us to think of Space as a framework, 
designed in large measure by the conscious mind as a conve- 
nient receptacle in which to plot out and arrange the objects 
of experience: much as one does in map-drawing. In other 
words, for Eddington, Space is a mere crude sense-image ; 
whilst for Jeans, it is a purely arbitrary and artificial con- 
trivance of thought. Neither has a clear grasp of the true 
nature of the problem, as it presents itself to the psychologist 
and the philosopher. 
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So profoundly embedded in the human mind was this idea 
of Space as a motionless, indivisible ubiquity, that nearly all 
the cosmologies of ancient times have transferred one or 
other of these attributes to the physical Universe. The 
Eleatics made the world one, indivisible, and changeless— 
exactly like Space: the Stoics and the Atomists made it in- 
finite : the Platonists and Aristotelians sought at least a centre 
or an axis of absolute rest—the immobility of Space thus 
finding its counterpart in the material world. Absolute 
motion was taken for granted, and this could only be under- 
stood with reference to something which was absolutely at 
rest. Newton understood and appreciated these ideas, though 
he did not completely share them. The philosophy of Hera- 
clitus—and perhaps certain versions of the Atomic philo- 
sophy—are apparently the only systems in the ancient world 
which expressly negatived the idea of a real immobility as 
part of the foundation of the objective world-order. 

Now modern physical science, and the modern philosophies 
which are most in sympathy with it, e.g., that of M. Bergson, 
are systems of a predominantly Heraclitean type. Bergson 
has told us that duration is pretty well the deepest and most 
intrinsic quality of the real, so far as we can express such 
quality at all. The spatial manifestation and measure of 
movement is a purely external and artificial affair by com- 
parison with duration. The true inwardness of movement, 
and, therefore, of being—for movement is the life of being— 
is Time. 

I do not suppose that the founders of Relativity-physics 
were influenced directly by the philosophy of M. Bergson. 
But they certainly shared his profound dissatisfaction with 
the old Mechanistic doctrine which, down to the end of the 
nineteenth century, had largely prevailed in the natural 
sciences, a dead, deterministic, cast-iron system of uni- 
formity, absolutely banishing all contingency, spontaneity, 
and novelty from the scheme of things. It is the reaction from 
this stolid rigidity of nineteenth century materialism that has 
inspired the modern leaders of science. The determination 
to strike out into new paths, to broach new and unwelcome 
ideas, to explore the improbable, and even at times the im- 
possible, to break away at any cost from an orthodoxy that 
had become insipid; such were the powerful psychological 
motives—as powerful, perhaps, in practice as the strictly 
logical ones—for the courageous, pioneering work of the 
modern schools of physical science. No doubt, the fermen- 
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tation will in time subside; and something like a counter- 
revolution may be attempted with some success. But, speak- 
ing of the actual present, it would seem to be the chief ambi- 
tion of the physicists of to-day to differ as widely as possible 
from the physicists of yesterday. The revolt has undoubtedly 
gone too far in certain cases; there has been a measure of 
deliberate wilfulness, and an unhealthy straining after bril- 
liancy and paradox. The leaders themselves of the move- 
ment are not in agreement as to the exact extent of the revolu- 
tion that has been accomplished. Thus Sir James Jeans 
writes that ‘‘the Theory of Relativity has dismissed [the New- 
tonian] space from science: it proclaims that the geometric 
properties of space roughly resemble those of the surface of 
the earth, and perhaps of an expanding earth.’’ This was 
at the very least a rash pronouncement : for Einstein himself 
and de Sitter, as the result of collaboration at Mount Wilson 
Observatory, had but recently given out to the world a com- 
plete disclaimer of these very opinions. According to these 
authorities, there is not, after all, a scrap of evidence for the 
curvature of Space; and all the teachings of Relativity can 
be conveyed in terms of Euclidean geometry. 

It is time to return now to the subject of Space-time, with 
which we shall conclude this paper. Our modern physicist 
says, like the Heraclitean of old: This immovable space of 
which you tell us, what is it after all? What in the real Uni- 
verse corresponds to such a conception? Where is there a 
single point of true rest in the actual world? Certainly there 
seems to be none in the whole of the starry heavens. There 
all is activity and movement. And when we come to the ulti- 
mate analysis of bodies, we find the same thing,—ceaseless 
activity and movement in the very substance of the atom. In 
fact, we find ourselves unable to resist the conclusion that 
movement is part of the very constitution of material sub- 
Stance ; so that any description of matter can no longer be ex- 
pressed merely in terms of geometrical structure and of capa- 
city for movement. It is necessary to insert the movement as an 
actual fact, not merely as a potency. The electrons and pro- 
tons that make up the structure of an atom have no being that 
we know of apart from their activity and movement. Their 
being is a perpetual, periodic act like a wave. They are waves 
—at least as truly as they are particles. Now you cannot de- 
scribe a wave without bringing in the notions of succession, 
frequency, and duration—in other words, the time-element. 
Thus, the whole world, from the atom upwards, is a scene of 
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movement and unrest. Immobility (and consequently Space) 
is a mere figment. Only Space-time can do.anything like 
justice to the facts. 

In other words, the ultimates of modern physics are not 
extended things that move, and that might be at rest. They 
are disembodied electrical charges or masses—whatever that 
may mean—moving perpetually at high velocities in orbits 
and paths determined for them by the distribution of other 
similar masses. Such movements are not apparently external 
or contingent, but intrinsic and necessary. The physicist is 
much more interested in the movements than in that which 
moves. The world for him, the only world, he is inclined to 
think, which science can deal with at all, is a world of pure 
abstract velocities,—indeed, a world of relative velocities. For 
the calculation of these velocities it may be convenient to 
combine the spatial and temporal elements into a single 
mathematical value, as ‘‘Space-time,’’ and to endow this with 
four or seven or ten ‘‘dimensions’’ according to the complica- 
tions of a given problem. The validity of such a procedure is 
a purely mathematical question, and neither ‘‘common sense”’ 
nor philosophy has anything to say on the subject. All that 
the philosopher need contend for, is that the velocities with 
which the mathematical physicist deals, do not occur in vacuo. 
They need both a subject and a locus or medium, t.e., Space. 
However suitable it may be to represent the velocities per se 
in terms of Space-time, the moving things themselves and 
the universal arena of movement can never be fitted into any 
such formula. We are not here concerned with the question 
of what Space ultimately is: we are only urging that, like 
substance, it has an intelligible reality which lies altogether 
beyond mathematical manipulation. Space-time, the four- 
fold continuum, exists in the equations and other operations 
of the mathematical physicist. The physicist himself is not 
a piece of Space-time; he is a solid and respected citizen of 
tri-dimensional Space. Science can never dispense with this 
idea, since it is the necessary presupposition of those velo- 
cities with which science deals; that is why, like the ghost of 
Banquo, it keeps coming back, even after its final extinction 
has been emphatically proclaimed. Science needs the idea 
of this Space at every stage. It needed it at the beginning, 
as history shows; and it will need it at the end, to give physi- 
cal embodiment to abstract mathematical truth. 

J. BOLLAND. 
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ECONOMISTS AND CANONISTS 


_ HE Economic Journal for June contains a section 
entitled ‘‘Usury and the Canonists.’’ This is the 
third successive number of the chief organ of 
economic science in England in which the subject has been 
discussed by leading economists, including Professor Edwin 
Cannan and Mr. J. M. Keynes. Mr. Lawrence Dennis, of 
New York, contributes a penetrating study to the June num- 
ber and says: ‘‘The discussion of interest, usury and the 
canonist doctrine in the last two numbers of the Economic 
Journal impresses me as being the most important clash of 
ideas which has taken place for a long time in the economic 
field.’” Even a casual student of economics will know that 
this is a startling development. The Canonist theory of usury 
was supposed to be as dead as flat-earth theories. It was, 
indeed, conceded by the best writers that the medizval 
Canonist doctrine had a pragmatic justification in its day, 
nevertheless, it was always a hopelessly fallacious doctrine ! 
Thus Professor Gustav Cassel says : 


We may even perhaps admit that the policy of the 
Church, under the given circumstances, added more to 
the sum total of human happiness than it took from it. 
Many a severe critic of the Church, from the time of 
Bentham to that of Lecky, has probably overlooked, or 
at least undervalued, the rational grounds for the interest 
policy of the Canonists. But we must not, therefore, 
push our rehabilitation of the Canonists too far. Even 
if we admit that there was some practical advantage in 
their policy, it is impossible not to recognize in what an 
exceedingly bad position the theory of interest was there- 
by placed. The Canonists defended their case by two 
methods which have always proved fatal to the develop- 
ment of strong and clear reasoning, viz., by Sophistry, 
the worst degeneration of human thought, and by Ap- 
peal to Authority, the suppression of thought.’ 


Another contemporary economist of the front rank who has 
specialized on Interest is even more amusingly complacent 


* Cassel, ‘‘ Nature and Necessity of Interest,” p. 3. 
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in dismissing the thought of the Middle Ages, and incident- 
ally, of Aristotle. Professor Irving Fisher writes : 


An objection, formerly common, to the practice of 
taking interest was that interest is ‘‘Unnatural’’! The 
word employed among the Greeks to signify interest or 
usury was ‘‘offspring’’; and Aristotle declaimed against 
the taking of interest, on the ground that money could 
not have “‘offspring,’’—a curious instance of the influ- 
ence of terminology on thought. Interest-taking between 
Jews was forbidden by the Mosaic laws, and similarly, 
in Rome, interest-taking between Romans was pro- 
hibited. Many biblical texts show the hostile attitude of 
the writers, both in the Old and New Testaments, toward 
the practice, and the Church Fathers through the Middle 
Ages for over a thousand years waged a ceaseless but 
fruitless war against interest-taking. St. Thomas 
Aquinas stated that interest was an attempt to extort a 
price for the use of things which had already been used 
up, as for instance, grain and wine. He also declared 
that interest constituted a payment for time, and that 
time was a free gift of the Creator to which all have a 


natural right.’ 


Aristotle’s reputation should surely have saved him from 
the charge of having been misled by a mere metaphor. As 
for St. Thomas, no reader could get a glimmering of sense 
out of his doctrine as stated by Irving Fisher. Of course, 
Professor Fisher has never taken the trouble to read the three 
or four pages of the Summa where St. Thomas succinctly ex- 
pounds the doctrine. Fisher has avowedly borrowed from the 
Austrian, Bohm-Bawerk. So one writer has gone on borrow- 
ing from another, each making some distortion until the ver- 
sion of the Canonist doctrine in the current economic text- 
books is something utterly unintelligible. There was the less 
excuse for rejecting the Canonist doctrine as obsolete since 
modern economists themselves have never succeeded in con- 
structing a satisfactory theory of interest. Thus Irving Fisher 


writes in his preface : 


The problem of interest had engaged the attention of 
writers for two thousand years, and of economists since 
economics began. And yet, with the exception of what 


* Fisher, ‘‘ The Rate of Interest,” p. 4. 
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has been accomplished by Rae, Bohm-Bawerk, Landry, 
and some others, very little progress has been made to- 
ward a Satisfactory solution. Even these writers can 
scarcely claim to have established a definitive theory of 
interest. While the value of their work is great, it is 
chiefly negative. 


The first edition of Irving Fisher’s book on interest was 
published in 1907. He brought out a very much revised 
edition in 1930. I have not yet had an opportunity to read 
the latter, but apparently Fisher is not now satisfied with his 
first essay. 

My purpose in this article is to explain the modern 
economic theory of interest, then to show how it has broken 
down, and finally to show that its breakdown is at a point that 
was Clearly indicated by the Canonists. But to give “‘the 
modern theory of interest’’ can only be to give the elements 
common to the teaching of leading economists, something like 
a synthesis of modern interest theories; for, as I have said, 
there is no comprehensive theory accepted by all. It is gener- 
ally agreed that interest is the return on capital, as wages is 
the payment for labour, profit the share of management, and 
rent the yield of land. The distinction between interest and 
profit must be noted. A firm engaged in business regards as 
its profit any excess there may be between its receipts and 
expenditures, making allowances for depreciation. If it is 
working with borrowed capital it counts interest payments 
among its expenditures. It would attribute its profit to its 
judgment, knowledge, and skill in using the human and 
material resources, the labour and capital at its command. 
Actually its profit may be purely due to luck, but this does 
not matter. The earnings of ability and the gains from 
speculation are alike regarded by the economist as profit. In 
the case of a firm working entirely with its own capital an 
economist would insist on it deducting interest from its profit, 
though the interest is, of course, only to be paid to itself. 
The economist would thus isolate the return due to the capital 
from that which is due to management. How much should 
be thus counted interest? The economist replies there is al- 
ways a known current rate of interest payable on investments 
that are free from trouble and risk, this rate being repre- 
sented by, say, the yield on Consols. If Consols yield 4 per 
cent, the interest to be deducted is 4 per cent of the money 
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invested in the business. If there are securities yielding 
more than Consols the economist says they are yielding some- 
thing more than Pure Interest, being considered less safe 
than Consols they are yielding a payment representing com- 
pensation for risk. Such compensation is more akin to profit 
than to interest. 

Interest would be defined by modern economists as the price 
or the value of the use of capital. Capital is wealth used for 
obtaining other wealth, as distinguished from wealth used 
for consumption or enjoyment. It is usual for economists 
to restrict the term capital to produced wealth, and to put the 
free gifts of nature, t.e., Land, in a separate category. All 
wealth, other than the free gifts of nature, is the product of 
labour, though not necessarily of labour exclusively. Capital 
is the product of another factor besides labour, this other fac- 
tor being Waiting, or Abstinence. A man who puts his goods 
to capital use postpones his enjoyment of them, he sacrifices 
present satisfaction for future gain. Thus the orthodox view 
of interest is that it is the reward of Waiting. Waiting is the 
service that the capitalist as capitalist, not as manager or 
enterpriser, renders to production, and it is a service that has 
to be remunerated. 

Though interest is the value of the use of capital, and the 
use of capital is to produce more goods, economists do not 
generally regard interest as equivalent to the yield of capital 
goods used in production. The text-books devote space to 
the refutation of ‘‘productivity theories’? of interest. One 
reason why productivity theories are untenable is that there 
is a difference between physical product and value product. 
The wheat raised by a farmer from his fields may be a con- 
stant number of bushels year by year, but the value of the 
bushels will vary with the state of the market. The discovery 
of a new fertilizer greatly increasing the yield of soil would 
mean capital was more productive physically, but because 
less capital was needed to secure the desired products the 
value of capital and, therefore, the rate of interest might fall. 
The relation between the rate of interest and the earnings of 
capital actually engaged in production is so remote that 
economists relate interest only to capital in a liquid form, i.e., 
Money, which I will maintain is not capital at all. Thus 


Cassel says : 
Hence it is seen that the whole conception of interest 
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has a definite meaning only in regard to ‘‘goods in 
general.’’ That is to say, a general comparison between 
the estimation of future and present goods can be made 
only by means of a standard commodity representing, 
and representing truly so far as possible, all goods. 
Money is such a standard commodity, but only under the 
condition that the general level of prices is kept invari- 
able. Hence the true problem of interest can be studied 
only where a stable money standard has been established. 

The ‘“‘use of capital,’’ for which interest is paid, is not 
the use of a piece of concrete capital, such as a house, a 
machine, or a quantity of pig-iron, but is the use of a cer- 
tain amount of ‘‘goods in general.’’ This factor of pro- 
duction, therefore, cannot be strictly defined unless we 
have some representative for what is called ‘‘goods in 
general.’’ An invariable money standard affords such a 
representative, and, therefore, also the ground for the 
definition we have given of the ‘‘use of capital,’ viz., 
“‘the use of a certain amount of money during a certain 
time.” 

Similarly in the case of ‘‘waiting.’’ The pure and 
obvious service of waiting is performed when the same 
is paid back as has been lent ; therefore, if the thing lent 
is not a concrete piece of capital, but ‘‘the command of a 
certain amount of goods in general,”’ the command of 
the same amount must be paid back. This can, however, 
be secured only by means of an invariable money-stan- 
dard.” 

I have said that interest would be defined by modern 
economists as the price or value of the use of capital. My 
submission is that interest is no such thing. Interest is the 
price or value of the use of money. Capital is only capital 
when it is used for production, and it does not begin to be 
used for production until it becomes ‘‘fixed capital’ in some 
form or other, seed, ploughs, spades, machines and buildings. 
When it actually becomes capital it ceases to be ‘‘goods in 
general,’’ i.e., it ceases to be money. Curiously, Cassel has 
an earlier section of his book headed ‘‘Interest paid for the 
use of Capital, not for the use of Money.’’ But he is only 
concerned to show the error of supposing that the quantity 
of currency in a community measures the quantity of loanable 


* Cassel, ** Nature and Necessity of Interest,”’ pp. 166-7. 
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capital. Cassel recognizes that interest is paid for the use of 
money, which he identifies with a stock of value, or purchas- 
ing power. He regards money as Representative Capital. 
Marshall has the same doctrine : 


But we must recollect that we can properly speak of 
the rate of interest on any save new investments of capital 
only in a very limited sense... For the capital already 
invested in improving land and erecting buildings, and 
in making railways and machinery, has its value deter- 
mined by the net income (or Quasi-rent) which it will 
produce: and if its prospective income-yielding power 
should diminish, its value would fall accordingly and 
would be the capitalized value of that smaller income after 
allowing for depreciation.’ 


What Marshall means is that if the rate of interest is, say, 
4 per cent. at the present time, we may expect capital to be 
borrowed and invested in production wherever it is anticipated 
to produce 4 per cent. or over. But once invested the income 
it yields may depart widely from the rate of interest and its 
yield is something that Marshall calls not interest but quasi- 
rent. Marshall does not regard interest as the yield of capital. 
In one place he gives what I think is a true definition of 
interest. ‘‘Interest in the strict sense of the term is the pay- 
ment, which anyone received during a given period, in re- 
turn for a loan; whether to a private person, or to a Govern- 
ment, e.g., when buying Consols; or to business under- 
takings, e.g., when buying the debentures of a railway.’ * 

It is clear that Marshall means loans of money. He also 
emphasizes that money is ‘‘command over things in general,” 
and he uses this idea in his well-known criticism of the 
Canonists. 


Scholastic writers argued with much labour and in- 
genuity that he who lent out a house or a horse might 
charge for its use, because he gave up the enjoyment of 
a thing that was directly productive of benefit. But they 
found no similar excuse for the interest on money : that, 
they said, was wrong, because it was a charge for a ser- 
vice which did not cost the lender anything. . . The doc- 
trine of these writers therefore really implied, and in fact 


® Marshall, ‘‘Principles of Economics,” p. 622. 
2 Marshall, ‘‘ Money, Credit and Commerce,”’ p. 73. 
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it did convey to people’s minds the mischievous fallacy 
that—independently of the special circumstances of the 
borrower and the lender—the loan of money, 1.e., of com- 
mand over things in general, is not a sacrifice on the 
part of the lender and a benefit to the borrower, of the 
same kind as the loan of a particular commodity : they 
obscured the fact that he who borrows money can buy, 
for instance, a young horse, whose services he can use, 
and whom he can sell, when the loan has to be returned, 
at as good a price as he paid for him. The lender gives 
up the power of doing this, the borrower acquires it: 
there is no substantial difference between the loan of the 
purchase price of a horse and the loan of a horse.’ 


There is really a world of difference between the two loans. 
The lender of a horse remains its owner and retains the risks 
of ownership. If the horse proves to have a malady from 
which it dies without any responsibility of the borrower, the 
lender loses the horse. But if the borrower has borrowed 
money with which he buys a horse which dies, the lender can 
still claim the repayment of the money. The borrower of a 
horse does not become the owner of the horse, the borrower 
of money necessarily becomes the owner of money, for he can 
only use it by spending it, by turning it into something else, 
he assumes all the responsibilities of ownership, and whether 
his transactions result in profit or loss he must repay the 
amount of money borrowed. 

Here we get to what I conceive to be the great fallacy of 
the modern economic theory of interest. It is asserted that 
money is capital. The word capital can be defined in a way 
which would make the assertion passable, but capital in the 
sense of capital goods, i.e., goods devoted to production, 
money is not. That money “‘gives command over things in 
general’ and, therefore, over capital goods, is true, and I 
would not quarrel with the statement that money is potential 
capital, but when a man turns his money into actual capital 
it is no longer money. The yield of productive capital is not 
interest either in part or whole. Interest is strictly a payment 
for the loan of money, not of capital goods. 

If the lending of money for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses—to say nothing of the vast subject of unproductive 
lending—amounted to much the same thing in practice as the 


* Marshall, “* Principles of Economics,” pp. 628-9. 
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investment of money in real capital, there would be only an 
academic motive for criticizing the orthodox economic theory 
of interest. But the recent experience of the world has shown 
that the difference between money loans expecting interest, 
and capital investments looking for profit, is of profound prac- 
tical importance. The root of the economic collapse of the 
world to-day is that prices of products have fallen below costs 
of production. Why the first downward movement of prices 
first started in 1929 is a matter of doubt. Some economists 
say that there was a contraction of credit due to the maldis- 
tribution of gold. Others say there had been an inflation of 
credit which had made prices unduly high and reaction was 
bound to come. Whatever the cause of the fall in prices, the 
consequences would not have been disastrous if there had 
been a corresponding decline in costs. The trouble arose be- 
cause costs were rigid and the rigidity of costs was chiefly 
due to interest. The amount of interest a producer has to 
pay is determined by contract, often for a long term of years. 
No matter how his earnings may move, his interest obliga- 
tions remain the same. For interest is not the yield of real 
capital, it is the charge for the loan of money. The difficulty 
about interest could not arise if industry and other enterprises 
were financed by invested capital instead of by loans. By this 
I mean if all capital holdings were in the form of shares, pre- 
ference and ordinary, and not in the form of bonds and de- 
bentures ; for if capital earnings fail there is no call to pay 
the shareholder. He gets dividends only when there are 
profits. He never gets anything but profit, he never gets 
interest, despite the theorizing of the economists about the 
abstraction called Pure Interest. In the new and undeveloped 
countries that obtain their capital from abroad, a very large 
proportion of their capital is represented by fixed-interest- 
bearing bonds instead of shares earning variable dividends. 
These countries were the first to feel the effects of the falling 
price-level. Their external obligations in the form of interest 
were fixed, they were not related to the value productivity of 
their industries and a paralysing disequilibrium between their 
costs and their receipts ensued. Interest was the most rigid 
of all costs, and other costs, like freights and taxes, were 
largely interest costs. Moreover, the rigidity of interest set 
an example of rigidity to labour costs. Trade unions could 
not easily be persuaded to adjust wages to a lower price-level 
when the bondholders would insist on the sixteen ounces to 
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their pound of flesh. Too late, the creditors and the trade 
unions came to see the necessities of the situation. Debtors 
have defaulted wholesale and businesses have gone bankrupt. 

Economists are now coming to see the logic and the prac- 
tical wisdom of the Canonists whose teaching was explained 
by the late Professor Ashley in Book II. of his ‘‘Economic 
History.’’ The Canonists made no difficulty about profit on 
capital. A man could be a shareholder, a sleeping partner 
in an enterprise and take his agreed share of whatever profits 
resulted. But, as Ashley pointed out, the Canonists of the 
fifteenth century and earlier taught that to bargain for a fixed 
reward, or dividend, upon the capital invested, whatever the 
fortunes of the business might be, made the contract usurious. 
Quoting Ashley, I must introduce the word usurious with its 
ethical connotation, but the argument in this article is con- 
fined to the economic mischief due to interest, and due not 
to an excess, but to the nature of interest, a fixed charge on 
producers irrespective of the value of real capital and of their 
products. At long last it is dawning on economists what St. 
Thomas meant when he said that money is a thing fungible, 
a good that is consumed in being used, t.e., gone when it is 
spent. The claim to take, not a share of the current yield 
of capital goods in use, but a charge for money spent years 
and even centuries ago, has now broughi the economic life 
of the world to a state that is technically called ‘‘Standstill !’’ 


H. SOMERVILLE. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE STUDENT AND THE MISSION-FIELD. 
A Modern Apostolate. 


O regard “interest in Missions” as an attitude to be confined 

to the “professionally” good,—the clergy, the religious, the 
third orders and sodalities,—would be to take a very narrow view 
of the Catholic character. No one really understands and values 
the faith who does not also desire its extension, and the Catholic 
missions are only so many efforts to fulfil to-day the original 
charter of the Church of God—‘Go and teach all nations.” But, 
just as the contents of the faith itself have to be learned gradu- 
ally, so this particular aspect of it—the essential apostolate of 
every true believer—must be itself taught. Hence the importance 
of the mission-movement amongst the young, which is a charac- 
teristic of the Church to-day, not only for the actual recruitment 
of future missionaries but for the provision of that material, 
moral and spiritual help for the missions which is the only way 
open to the majority of Catholics to exercise their missionary 
zeal. It is an ideal eminently suited for the young. The world 
is full of organizations which aim at enlisting youthful energies 
for a variety of causes, good, bad and indifferent. The Scout 
movement, calling to unselfish service, brotherhood and peace, 
is a notable example. The Balilla in Italy, emphasizing, and 
perhaps over-emphasizing, patriotic duty, is another. And the 
forces of Hell itself have lately developed the same idea, as 
may with sorrow be seen in the Soviet battalions of Godless 
youth. 

Not too soon, therefore, have Catholic educators turned their 
attention to a systematized endeavour to instil into their charges 
from the first, the duty of working and praying for the extension 
of the faith. In many countries there have recently arisen, 
under the same inspiration but without formal co-operation, 
various associations for this high purpose. Knowledge must 
precede action, so the primary aim of them all is the study of 
the mission-field, the equipment of God’s harvesters. 

In Europe the German Students’ Mission Crusade (“Missions- 
kreuzzug der studierenden Jugend”) provides a concrete proof 
of the inspiring influence of mission study. The Crusade is not 
merely an organization for the promotion of investigation but a 
spiritual movement. It was founded in 1917 at Aix-la-Chapelle 
by Father Rudolf Schiitz, S.J., as part of the Xaverian Mission 
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Association and originally called, “The section for Mission as- 
sistance in secondary schools”; a prosaic and uninspiring title 
soon after dropped in favour of the above. The conditions of 
entry are enrolment in the general Association for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, which includes the daily prayers of the A.P.F. 
and the payment of a small but regular monthly mission-alms, 
according to one’s circumstances, which entitles one to receive 
Die Weltmission, the magazine of the Crusade. Members are 
grouped in small units either organized independently or em- 
bodied in an already existing association for youth, as for 
example, the Sodality of Our Lady or “Neudeutschland.” 

In the unit itself there is a grading which corresponds, not 
to any hierarchy of rank or authority, but to the extent of the 
duties voluntarily undertaken by members. To the first degree, 
belong all those who fulfil the conditions of daily prayer and 
monthly alms. To the second degree, belong those who actively 
further the Crusade by distributing the magazine, collecting 
alms, stamps, etc., or preparing for missionary exhibitions. The 
third degree embraces all leaders of the Crusade, all who join 
the perpetual apostolic communion, and all those who have de- 
cided to become priests or missionaries. The aim of the Crusade 
is twofold, first, the support of the missions by means of prayer, 
alms and the awakening of mission vocations ; secondly, to incite 
youth to an active Christian life by means of work for the 
missions. Mission study occupies a prominent place among its 
activities. “Christ must reign, God wills it!” is the motto of 
the 20,000 boys and girls in secondary schools in Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland who have already joined the Crusade. 

Passing to Belgium we find another students’ mission associa- 
tion, called “Pro Apostolis,” which dates back to March 12, 
1913. Noteworthy is the fact that it was started by the boys 
themselves, in the Collége St-Joseph, in Tournhout. A former 
much-esteemed prefect, Pére Bossaers, was about to be ordained 
in India. As the day approached eighty-four of the boys agreed 
among themselves to form groups of seven, so that a member of 
each group should offer up Communion on every day of the week 
on behalf of their missionary friend. This practice spread be- 
yond the walls of Tournhout, to other Colleges, the intentions 
for which Communion was offered changing according to 
circumstances, until a plan was finally adopted whereby a sheet 
of intentions was drawn up which suggested one special mission- 
ary intention for each month. In 1922 the groups which had 
been formed independently in so many schools united to form 
one association under the name “Pro Apostolis.” A monthly 
paper of eight pages comments on the monthly intention, gives 
news of association activities and publishes excellent pictures of 
mission life. The aim of “Pro Apostolis” is mission study and 
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apostolic prayer. To-day there are 24,000 members of the 
associations in more than three hundred schools. 

Lest it should be thought that all such associations had been 
originated by the Jesuits, we must record that the most flourish- 
ing association to-day, the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
was founded in July 1918, by Father Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., 
of Techny, Illinois. The Crusade is governed by an executive 
board of which the president must always be a member of the 
hierarchy. At present, for instance, the board comprises Arch- 
bishop McNicholas of Cincinnati, president, the Archbishop of 
Dubuque, chairman, Mgr. Thill, active business executive, and 
three student representatives elected at the last national conven- 
tion. The national headquarters at Crusade Castle, Cincinnati, 
publishes 7'4e Shield, monthly, and numerous pamphlets specially 
written for mission study circles. The national executive exists 
to supervise generally the units of the Crusade in elementary 
and secondary schools and in colleges. Each unit has its own 
elected president, secretary and treasurer, its own code of rules 
and manner of procedure. The main purpose of the Crusade— 
to keep the fortunes of God’s Kingdom vividly before the minds 
of the members by studying mission conditions—has an incidental 
but not unimportant effect, the material support of the cause. In 
one year, by means of membership fees, donations, etc., $600,000 
were contributed to the support of the missions by members of 
the Crusade. Mission study takes the form of essays, debates, 
plays, lectures, etc. Courses of study have been prepared and 
for those who are really in earnest there are national essay 
contests. One who has performed some public act in the service 
of the missions (published an essay, given a lecture, produced 
a play), receives the title, “Paladin.” There are over half a 
million Crusaders in the United States. 

To return to Europe. The missionary intention of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer recommended by the Holy Father for January 
1929 was, “That Christians should endeavour to conform them- 
selves to the exhortations of the Pope, the supreme chief of the 
missions.” This intention, as well as the example of student 
mission associations in other countries, inspired some of the 
Sodalists at the Collége St-Joseph, Lille, to form a students’ 
mission study league. By the end of the year “La Ligue 
Missionnaire des Ecoles” counted 1,500 members in forty French 
schools. The reflex effect on the spiritual life of the individual 
of work in this great cause, has been aptly described by Cardinal 
Verdier in these words: “I consider it of the greatest importance 
that the faithful should acquire true mission convictions through 
the study of actual mission problems. . . The more the faith- 
ful learn to Anow the missionary work of the Church, the more 
will they tend to live their Faith and to develop a true Catholic 
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spirit.” This French association has concentrated on the 
acquisition of that knowledge, although it contributes in other 
ways as well to the support, financial and personal, of the Church's 
foreign legions. At present it contains two thousand members 
of both sexes in about sixty secondary schools. 

In 1930 the Fathers of the Maynooth Mission began to 
organize a students’ mission crusade in Ireland. By June 1931 
they had enrolled 10,000 members at seventy centres. The 
organization is much the same as, though as yet less perfectly 
developed than, the American Crusade. Its promoters are bent 
on awakening young Ireland to a still fuller realization of the 
missionary past of the country and to maintain interest in the 
work of Irish missionaries to-day. 

The “Lega Missionaria Studenti,” founded in 1927 and active 
in a hundred centres thoughout Italy, is identical in its constitu- 
tion with the “Ligue Missionnaire” of France. Other isolated 
mission study circles exist in many countries as sections of the 
Sodality or the local youth-organization, the convent-schools in 
this land constantly keep this apostolic work before their pupils’ 
minds, but, so far as I know, in no other countries are there 
national organizations of youth which have mission study as 
their end and inspiration. 

The associations enumerated above are for boys and girls of 
fourteen and over who are attending secondary schools. There 
are two other organizations which must be mentioned. In 
Germany, the “Katholische Akademische Missionsbund” is a 
union of all the undergraduates’ mission societies at the various 
universities. With a total membership of 4,000 it embraces 
to-day mission societies in Bamberg, Breslau, Freiburg, Fulda, 
Cologne, Limburg, Mainz, Munich, Miinster, Paderborn, Rotten- 
burg, Trier, Tiibingen, Wiirzburg and Bonn, and thus brings 
together all graduates and undergraduates who are interested in 
the missions. (As students for the secular priesthood study at 
the universities, this includes clerical undergraduates as well.) 
Besides the usual intellectual and devotional objects, this Uni- 
versity body attends more particularly to that side of missionary 
activity most congenial to its own character; namely, to provide 
for the education of Native Clergy, to care for students from 
mission territories studying in Germany, to support the press 
and the development of elementary and higher education in 
mission territories, to further medical missionary activity, to 
found and maintain seminaries for secular missionary priests, to 
awaken mission vocations. The central executive of the Bund 
publishes a monthly magazine (Xath. Akad. Missionsblatter) 
and organizes the annual mission congress and periodical courses 
in missiology. ‘ 

Again, the “Academica Unio Catholicas Adjuvans Missiones,” 
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—"L’Aucam” for short,—with its units in all the universities in 
Belgium, is an association of graduates and undergraduates who 
are prepared to devote themselves to the intellectual assistance 
of the missions. Not any student with any sort of interest in 
the missions will be enrolled as an Aucamiste, but only one who 
is willing and capable of working for the three ends of the 
association, the intellectual aid of the missionary, the intellectual 
assistance of the non-Christian natives of mission territories and 
the exciting of a sympathetic mission interest among the Catholics 
of Europe. The missionary has to adapt himself to the native’s 
mentality, ‘“L’Aucam” aims at helping him by training or in- 
viting the co-operation of already trained ethnologists and psy- 
chologists. The educated classes of mission countries are to 
be helped by organizing relations between the Catholic learned 
world and these classes and by the publication and circulation 
of Catholic literature. 

The Protestant Student Volunteer Movement founded in 1888 
had for its motto: “To convert the world in a generation.” If 
such a thing is possible, then the students’ mission associations 
which I have attempted to describe are the best means of 
preparing the generation which will do it. 

MICHAEL HANNAN, S.J. 





A RECENT IRISH POLTERGEIST. 


N connexion with the article in our last number on “A City 

of London Poltergeist,” we venture to submit, for what it is 
worth, the evidence of another case. It is a specimen of a type 
of disturbance which is by no means rare, but which owing to 
such causes as shyness, or fear of ridicule, or illiteracy on the 
part of the sufferers, rarely attracts public attention. Some 
little time ago Father M.N., a priest in Ireland, and member of 
a Religious Order, was kind enough to bring this alleged mani- 
festation to our notice, and with the writer’s permission to send 
on the letters he had received upon the subject. One gathers 
that the writer of the letters is the wife of a decent farmer in 
a somewhat remote inland district of County Cork. Obviously, as 
the letters show, there is no thought of self-advertisement, or wish 
to attract publicity; no familiarity with poltergeist literature. 
It also seems hard to understand how some of the incidents des- 
cribed could have been the work of any mischievous child. We 
give the letters in the order they were received by the priest 


who sent them to us. 
M...L..., Go. Com, 


Dear Father M.N., Nov. 5, 1928. 
A very extraordinary happening has occurred in my house 
and place for the past six weeks and is still going on. I 
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cannot account for it, unless it is what people call a ‘“Pishogue” 
or a demon sent to annoy us. The inanimate things move 
within the house, the bedclothes are taken off the bed and go 
out at the window. Any article taken goes as far as the 
boundary of my land and is found. I have three children, 
14, 12, 10 years. The eldest (a boy) sees nothing; the two 
younger (a boy and girl) say they see strange people about 
the farm and sometimes at the window. There is a tapping 
at the window heard very often, and scraps of paper found 
around with threats written on them. We were annoyed 
while saying the Rosary on Saturday night. We got pinches 
in the head and balls made of paper thrown as if from the 
ceiling. These things are recurring all the time. I had our 
own C.C. [country curate], Father D..., say Mass in the 
house three weeks ago, but still the thing goes on. I have 
great faith in the Holy Mass to conquer this thing, whatever 
it may be. Mrs. J. O... is my sister-in-law and was here 
yesterday. She advised me to write to you. 


The letter is signed in full and ends with a request to the 


priest to offer Mass for the cessation of the trouble, an alms being 
enclosed. 


The next letter, dated Nov. 12, 1928, runs as follows: 


Very many thanks for your kind and sympathetic letter. 
I shall do all those things you mention. I have given small 
phials of Holy Water to the children and grandmother who 
lives with us. It still goes on. Yesterday it was very active; 
the knives, clothes, pieces of soap thrown around the house. 
Grandmother’s cap was pulled off while we were at the cows, 
and she is much annoyed as she is almost eighty years. About 
the same time my two younger children were out in the front 
field where there are some stacks of straw. An old woman took 
the overall she [presumably the little girl] had on and told 
her she would take her dress off if she were around again, as 
she wanted it for her own. The little brother was with her. 
They tell me there were a great many around the straw; 
they thought only a few men with flowing grey beards wear- 
ing high hats. The most were women and small boys bare- 
footed ; they thought some dressed in white. All had leather 
belts round their waists. One seemed to be walking on his 
head ; they thought he had no feet. I now keep them inside 
asmuchasI can. The overall was on the gate next morning. 
She had an Agnus Dei in the pocket and (it) was not 
touched. Very little of the straw was found burned. 

I had a servant maid since January until this thing com- 
menced in September, when she was reprimanded about some 
meat found outside on the field; she left that evening. The 
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servant boy tells how she was up at nights previous to that, 
he heard her laughing and crying at intervals. The threats 
come in scraps of paper and signed with this girl’s name 
[K... O’N.«..]. In one, “We will work it on you while 
the three of you are there.” “It is a pity I cannot work it 
harder.” “I will come down the chimney to-night and take 
Nana’s glasses,” and several other threats saying: “It is 
over now, it is on for five weeks.” 

On Saturday last I took my three children to confession. 
Our C.C. Father D. . . would not give absolution to my eldest 
boy, as he would not admit he was doing these pranks on us. 
I am quite positive that this thing is a charm or something 
worked by the girl I had. I shall take my child to another 
priest, on Saturday, and before he hears his confession I 
will explain what Father D... did. Will you offer holy 
Mass that this thing may come to an end. 


A third letter was written a week later (Nov. 23rd). It runs 
follows: 


Very many thanks for your lettter. The trouble still con- 
tinues, but not as active as it was. The written scraps of 
paper are still coming. It was only yesterday we were forced 
to take any money we had in the house to the bank, as it 
was written on one of the scraps of paper we would be left 
without a penny. There were some few shillings taken, 
and I got written slips saying it was they took it. I also 
had my younger boy home from school and I was told if I 
did not take him along he would be well pulled while I was 
away. He got several pinches that morning. One Saturday 
evening about 4 o’clock, my little daughter, aged 10} years, 
said she saw the servant maid I had employed ride up the 
yard on a horse, her mother following after on a motor bi- 
cycle, and then followed a long train of red coated figures 
on horseback. The servant said, when passing the child, 
“Good-bye, May, for ever.” In the slips of paper found 
in the house it was written that they were going to C..., 
that is a farmer residing about half a mile away, but within 
the parish. I have heard that these occurrences have started 
there now. Some of the slips of paper are signed: “K... 
O’N...” That was my servant maid’s name. They seem 
to hear every word that is spoken in the house, because 
answers are written on some of the slips. I do anything you 
desire me; my relatives have joined me in the Novena to St. 
Gerard. 


The next letter forwarded—there is nothing to show whether 
the series is complete—is a very brief document, dated 22.12.28, 
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written in a different handwriting and with faults of spelling. 


Dear Rev. Father, 

Just a line to let you know that work is gone from ws, 
T. God. I am continuing the Novenia [sic] over and over 
again to St. Gerard. Many and greatful [sic] thanks for 
your prayers. I never will forget your kindness. Wishing 
you a very happy Christmas and very many happy returns. 
I remain yours sincerely M...K.. 


The last letter (which is in the same fei td ae: as the first 
three) runs thus: 
Jan. 19, 1929. 
Rev. and very dear Father M.N., 

Many thanks for your letter of the 5th which I duly re- 
ceived. You can send my letters to Father Thurston, and 
should he want any further details I shall let you have them 
as well as I can. The trouble now seems to have disappeared ; 
we have seen nothing for more than a fortnight. The last 
thing we had was a queer looking black cat. It would seem 
very small at times, and very big at other times, with very 
long hind legs. It would get into a bed during the day and 
give annoyance. In the evening the younger children could 
see it get out of the window, though it was shut. It would 
get into a hen coop sometimes as if killing a rat, but in reality 
the eggs were taken. Some time before this cat appeared, 
we did away with our own two cats. There was also a pick- 
axe taken from us and returned broken with the broken pieces 
also “saying how it was used at the other house and they 
could not help breaking it,” that was in one of the old scraps 
of paper. 

My husband was coming from the farmyard after looking 
up the cattle before going to bed, and when coming near 
the house, he would hear a great many voices, as if there were 
a number of people in the yard. Although he was nervous 
to come on, as he was alone,! but when he arrived at the house 
he saw nobody, but he did not go alone after that, as he was 
afraid. That was also when the trouble was coming to an 
end. I shall never forget your kindness to me and my 
family, etc., 

ere ope 


Extravagant and preposterous as much of this must seem there 
are curious features of interest in it. If the first letter stood 
alone, one would be inclined to say that it conformed in many 
respects to a type of poltergeist story which is quite well attested. 


* Sic: it looks as if something had been left out. Is this letter the original, or a 
copy? 
VOL, CLX. F 
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The pulling off of the bedclothes is one of the commonest 
features (witness the Enniscorthy case recorded by Sir William 
Barrett) and so also is the movement of inanimate objects. When 
the writer says, ‘“‘we got pinches in the head,” she seems to 
include herself, and one wonders if a child could play such a 
prank upon the mother without detection. Father D .. . obviously 
believed that the elder boy was the culprit, and he probably 
knew the family well. 

On the other hand, it is possible that in such cases when some 
strange excitement, such as unaccountable movements, knockings 
and whiskings off of bedclothes, comes to enliven the monotony 
of everyday life, the children are tempted to join in the fun and 
let their imaginations run riot. This may well have been the 
case with Molly and Dobby Giles at Bristol (see THE MONTH, 
August, 1928). But on the other hand we cannot altogether 
shut our eyes to the fact that this peculiar sensitiveness of young 
children to phantom appearances is often alleged. The Grosser- 
lach poltergeist of 1916 supplies a notable instance. In the 
case before us, the ready credulity of all concerned, and of the 
father in particular, is a very conspicuous element in the story, 
and children are quick to take advantage of such a disposition in 


their elders. 
H.T. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The various world-congresses now proceeding, 
nan or projected later in the year, vastly important 
meeps me as they are, have none of them the interest for 

Catholics which the Eucharistic Congress just 
ending in Dublin elicited. It is too soon to speak of it in detail, 
but it resembled, of course, in essence, all the others of that 
long series, of which it formed the thirty-first. They were all of 
them magnificent Acts of Faith in the truth of that “hard saying” 
which caused the first schism in the ranks of Our Lord’s disciples, 
and consequent Acts of Homage to Him who wrought such a 
wonder out of love of us. All have given occasion to emphasize 
that entire acceptance of the Divine Wisdom and Power and 
Goodness which constitutes the obedience of Faith, that sub- 
mission of reason to competent authority, which only the Catholic 
has the opportunity and the grace perfectly to practise. In 
the Church there is no doubt or hesitation before this Mystery: 
she alone admits the Fact and all its implications. Her glorious 
liturgy, her Eucharistic cultus, her Housing of the Presence in 
her temples, her feasts and hymns, all betoken her whole-hearted 
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recognition of Christ’s Divinity and of this supreme exercise of 
its power. Her keenest intellects have elaborated all its philo- 
sophical bearings, shown how it transcends yet does not contradict 
reason, and are still employed in the exposition of its inex- 
haustible riches. She faces, in her daily worship, the practical 
consequences of that dwelling of God amidst His creatures, and 
her constant preoccupation is the multiplication of altars and 
tabernacles all over the earth. Truly “it is the Mass that 
matters,” not only as one mark of the true Church of Christ, 
but as the event which, for all the faithful, gives its real meaning 
to life. It is true that Eucharistic devotion like many other 
doctrines and practices has undergone considerable development 
in the Church, but only in the sense of a fuller appreciation and 
expression of a belief which was hers substantially from the first. 
That progressive recognition has, in modern times, reached its 
culmination in these periodic international Congresses, which 
serve as the answer which Christ’s followers give to the increasing 
incredulity of those who walk no more with Him. Into the 
troubled political arena of Ireland the Prince of Peace descended 
on June 22nd and, for the time of His stay, the waves ‘were 
stilled. The ancient nation, still, in her modern opportunities of 
development and advance, the prey to violent growing-pains, 
showed itself calm and united in the deeper things of the spirit, 
and well-prepared to renew and perpetuate her secular réle as 
standard-bearer of the Faith. 


No such halcyon interlude has befallen the 

International European situation. On the very eve of 
Charity. Lausanne, when so much depends on good-will 

and calmness, Germany, through an incredible 

mishandling of affairs by her aged President, finds herself de- 
prived of the one leader who was supported by a compact 
majority and who knew how to combine firmness with tact, and 
represented instead, by a politician who has no Parliamentary 
backing at all but is a mere nominee of the Prussian junkers. 
By those who are longing for European peace founded on the 
close friendship of Germany and France, this may be thought 
balanced by the more conciliatory attitude of the new French 
Premier, M. Herriot, in the matter of disarmament. We have 
spoken elsewhere of the failure of the experts to make any 
helpful suggestions. Here we may recall a remarkable speech 
to the Italian Senate on June 3rd by Signor Grandi,—who on 
more than one occasion has done the greatest service to these 
international discussions by bluntly brushing aside technicalities 
and abstractions, and confronting them with facts—in which he 
appealed for a “new mentality” at Geneva. He reminded the 
statesmen that what they had to discuss was, not national interests 
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but “a problem of humanity.” Insisting that armaments, War 
debts and reparations, and the financial crisis were only episodes 
in the moral and political travail of the world, and that behind 
these problems were five years of war, 10,000,000 of dead, the 
daily heroism and the daily sacrifice of entire nations,— 


Can we [he went on to ask] ignore the fact that throughout 
the world hundreds of millions of persons feel that their 
peace, their work, their bread, depend upon the solution of 
certain fundamental problems of joint existence among the 
nations? 


Here we find, almost for the first time, a recognition from 
the lips of a prominent statesman that international solidarity is 
now so great that the nations are henceforth morally bound in 
charity, as well as in justice, to have regard for the common 
good and not to pursue sectional interests which are likely to 
injure it. We are all members one of another, and the days of 
merely self-regarding national policies are gone. Happily 
humanitarianism is still powerful enough to produce national 
self-sacrifice. The League work for the stricken nations of Middle 
Europe shows that charity is not dead. An earthquake in Japan, 
a famine in China, a tornado in the West Indies—all stir the 
hearts and loosen the purse-strings of far-distant nations. But 
as yet there is no habitual benevolent regard for the welfare 
of “foreign” nations, such as Catholic moral teaching prescribes 
and such as the world’s interdependence calls for. For this good- 
will Signor Grandi appealed, warning Europe and the world 
that “this grave crisis of confidence, which here and there 
threatens to become really and truly a crisis of civilization,” 
would not be overcome unless the most responsible statesmen 
formed without delay “a united front of good will, concord, 
and sane courage.” 


Never had Governments had greater responsibilities to- 
wards their peoples, and never had the peoples called more 
imperiously to their leaders to point out the path to be 
followed. 


Elsewhere we have noted the form which this appeal of the 
peoples is gradually taking, on account of the hesitations of 
Governments to disarm, viz., the “moral disarmament” which is 
seen in the determination of the “War-Resisters” no longer to 
consider soldiering as part of their citizen duty. It is clear that, 
unless the Conference, before dissolving, forbids to all the ‘“ag- 
gressive” weapons already forbidden to Germany, or otherwise 
promotes security by a drastic cut in all arms, many more people 
will thus try to arouse statesmen to their real responsibilities. 
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a The meticulous wranglings of the “experts” 
fe mre about the quality and character of various 
Reduction. weapons of war have given greater force to the 

plea for abolition of armaments rather than 
regulation: abolition which would leave sufficient strength for 
the domestic purposes of each nation and a “pool” large enough 
to provide international sanctions. The Soviet delegate when, 
for the first time (Nov. 1928), Russia took part in the League 
deliberations, proposed universal disarmament in this sense, to 
take place in four years. The proposal, from that quarter, was 
justly suspect: still, the more the implications of the Kellogg 
Pact are being realized the more this idea of abolition is taking 
form. Mr. Baldwin, some years ago,! said, apropos of the Pact: 


We have deliberately turned our back on war as an instru- 
ment that has been used since the beginning of time. . . We 
have most solemnly given this undertaking in each other's 
presence. The conception is so vast that I doubt if people 
have yet realized the full import of it. . . It means that 
we are trying to change the whole current of political history: 
it means that we are trying to find some moral equivalent to 
war. 

That unfortunately does not seem to be the kind of investigation 
going on at present at Geneva, where the influence of the Kellogg 
Pact seems to be of the slightest. And yet—the question is Mr. 
Wickham Steed’s (7imes, June 4th), and goes to the root of the 
matter—‘‘What is the lawful function of armaments in a world 
that has, by solemn international treaty, renounced war?” The 
pacifist illusion that there need be no physical sanctions to give 
efficacy to law flies in the face of reason and experience. As 
well abolish the police in a great city as deprive the combined 
nations of the world of the means to prevent, by force, a serious 
violation of world-order. The Kellogg Pact, be it remembered, 
does not renounce war as an instrument of international policy, 
nor would Christian teaching approve of any such renunciation. 
Since the world has never been wholly civilized and since the 
civilized parts of it have been largely de-Christianized, there 
will always remain the need of an international police, and the 
answer to Mr. Steed’s question about the use of armaments is— 
“Only to enforce international obligations.” The prevention and 
the punishment of national injustice are now the concern of the 
whole world—this zew world which was born out of the convul- 
sions of the Great War. But we must not let the better be the 
enemy of the good: some disarming is preferable to none, and 
once the process really begins, the growing sense of national 
security will suggest its continuance. 


* At an Albert Hall peace meeting, October 26, 1928. 
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Always, however, supposing the financial in- 


Hidden a tacles to terests involved in the perpetuation of war do 
Disarmament. °t paralyse the efforts of politicians. No one 


can deny that, so long as the ill-wind of war 
blows them good, the War Traders will do nothing to bring war 
to an end, but rather the reverse. We pointed out in May how 
the lamentable quarrel between China and Japan had stimulated 
their sinister activities, and we are not surprised that amongst 
the resolutions passed on May 22nd by the joint conference of 
the Labour and Trade Union Internationals at Zurich, the second 
demanded— 


the entire suppression of the private manufacture of arma- 
ments, and the regulation, and strict and effective control of 
the manufacture of armaments by the States and of the 
international trade in arms— 


which, after all, is little more than is implied in Article 8 of 
the Versailles Treaty, the implementing of which has always been 
blocked by the traders. And there is a more subtle influence still, 
which is always at work in the Conference in opposition to the 
reduction which the circumstances demand: that is, the supposed 
claims of national prestige. The old mentality, which Signor 
Grandi would have us discard, held that a State carries weight 
in world-councils in rough proportion to its powers of aggression. 
It is through no fears for its security, for instance, that the 
United States demands a “navy second-to-none”: its strength 
and resources are such that it is practically immune from attack. 
But it is thought that that great Power must have something 
whereby to show its greatness to the world, and nothing does this 
so effectually as floating fortresses flying its flag in all the seven 
seas. And as the same conviction possesses all the other great 
Naval Powers, navies out of all proportion in the aggregate to 
the needs of security continue to be maintained. Since these 
States could all be as relatively powerful and even more rela- 
tively secure, with half their present fleets, it seems a heavy price 
to pay for a wrong moral estimate of greatness. Questions of 
prestige, there called “face,” were the cause of the conflict in 
the East, or at least of its prolongation. Prestige in the guise 
of “parity” prevented Italy and France from agreeing to naval 
cuts. The old mentality means blind oblivion of the new facts, 
and it is time that it was changed. 


How are we to reconcile the fact, recognized 


Shest recently by the International Chamber of Com- 
and Long my ; 
Vlewe. merce, “that the development of the world’s 


crisis has clearly demonstrated the economic 
and financial interdependence of all nations,” with the desperate 
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efforts which are being made by every State, including the British, 
to achieve some measure of economic independence? Just as 
the solemn renunciation of war coincided with a greater ex- 
penditure on armaments than ever, so the imperative need of 
increased world-trade has resulted in the multiplication of de- 
vices to strangle it. Here is the message issued to the Council, 
on the eve of Lausanne, by the Economic Committee of the 
League: 

The value of international trade to-day [it says] is only 
one-half, or perhaps less than half, what it was in the first 
quarter of 1929. The number of unemployed has more than 
doubled. According to the figures of the International 
Labour Office, from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 persons are 
now without work. The situation grows daily worse. 


And it points out that the measures adopted by each country to 
relieve the depression which lies heavy on them all, viz., more 
and more tariffs, although “comprehensible, perhaps even inevit- 
able, from the national point of view” have been disastrous 
internationally and, on the whole, have only intensified the crisis. 
Sometimes a patient suffers simultaneously from two different 
diseases, for each of which the remedies appiied only make the 
other worse. But in this case the world-malady is identical with 
that within each State, and therefore, the same treatment should 
benefit both. If tariffs can set the individual nation on its feet 
again, they should do the same for the world: but, de facto, a 
policy which the League Committee calls “perhaps inevitable” 
does not help the nation and simply ruins the world. Economic 
nationalism, issuing in economic warfare, is vitiated by an evil 
principle which was bound to produce disaster. Listen to the 
Pope’s diagnosis — 

Is it not that lust for earthly goods, which the pagan poet 
called with righteous scorn, “the accursed hunger for gold”: 
is it not that sordid egoism which too often regulates the 
mutual relations of individuals and society: is it not, in fine, 
greed, whatever be its species and form, that has brought the 
world to a pass which we all see and deplore?— 

and compare it with that of a far different personage, speaking 
in the House of Commons (June roth), on the same world-wide 
financial collapse. 

What was wrong [said Mr.George Lansbury] was that the 
results of men’s and women’s labour in the mass were 
gambled with on the stock exchanges of the world. . . The 
root thing was to find out how they could pay back to ,the 


* Encyclical ‘* Caritate Christi Compulsi," p, 5 (C.T.S.). 
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workers sufficient wages to enable them to buy back the goods 
that they produced, and they would never do that until they 
destroyed the power of the money markets of the world. 
What the world was facing to-day was the Nemesis of usury. 
People who made money by gambling on the Money Market 
in London or Paris were simply parasites on the labour of the 
masses. There was no redemption for the world till that was 
put an end to. 


This accusation was sneered at by Parliamentary opponents as 
“Socialism,” but here the Socialist proclaimed sound Christianity. 
He might have been reading the Encyclical. Both Pope and 
politician point out that the world is rotten with covetousness 
leading to usury, and that there can be no real return to health 
until some means is found to check its excesses. 


The Moral Not for nothing but acutely sensible of human 
Cause tendencies, does the Psalmist pray—‘Incline 
of the — my heart towards thy testimonies and zof to- 

World-Crisis. wards avarice.” It is indeed the root of all 
our present troubles. The Pope in very plain language, having 
no doubt the wretched suicide Kreuger in mind, describes both 
the sin of the international manipulators of finance and its retri- 
bution : 


Even those, very few in number, who appear to have in 
their hands, together with enormous wealth, even those very 
few, who with their speculations were, and are, in great 
part the cause of so much woe, are themselves quite often 
the first and most notorious victims, dragging down with 
themselves into the abyss the fortunes of countless others.! 


With businesses conducted for the profit of the producer and the 
merchant, no one can justly quarrel: they have existed from 
the beginning: men have always so aimed at making a living. 
The Socialist ideal, excellent in itself, of production solely for 
welfare and not for wealth, could never be generally realized 
unless this fallen world became wholly regenerate. But when 
the pursuit of wealth so engrosses the producer and the middle- 
man that they push their own interests without limit, regardless 
of the rights and well-being of others, then they come under the 
condemnation of the moral law. That would seem to be the 
general character of modern “Big Business,” those huge soulless 
corporations of which the main object is the production of more 
and more dividends. It may be that they aim at supplying wants 
cheaply but not really for the benefit of consumers: they want 
to attract to themselves the whole market if possible, indifferent 
to the fate of other concerns. The course of most great com- 


* Ibid. p. 4. 
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mercial enterprises is strewn with the wrecks of smaller fortunes. 
The various Monarchs of Trade—Wheat Kings, Meat Kings, Oil 
Kings, Tobacco Kings, Match Kings, Boot Kings and the rest— 
have not indeed waded through actual slaughter to their thrones 
but have reached those eminences by destroying competition and 
ruining hosts of competitors. The commercial conscience of 
to-day is not shocked by such proceedings. The various “Kings” 
are envied and praised, whereas Catholic Christendom would 
probably have hanged them. And when foreign manufacturers 
extend their businesses to other lands and so dislocate the native 
market, no protest is made. Others abide our question, wealth 
is free. No one may impede its methods of self-aggrandizement, 
however great the havoc it causes. Economists are seeking for 
the hidden reasons for the world’s financial collapse, and finding 
them in trade-cycles, war-debts, monetary instability, over-pro- 
duction, dumping, public extravagance, unfettered competition 
and so forth, not generally penetrating behind the symptoms. 
Few people realize that the main cause is moral: hence the 
deliberations at Lausanne, however much they may alleviate the 
patient’s malady, can effect no lasting cure. 


We have written sparingly about the religious 

wr question in Malta because without full know- 
Maltese Question. ledge comment might possibly have been in- 
judicious. But now that the protagonist on 

what may be called the anti-clerical side has publicly acknow- 
ledged and made amends for his fault, our @ Priori confidence 
that the clerical authorities acted in the main as the occasion 
demanded, is agreeably confirmed. Catholic loyalty, and indeed, 
common-sense, suggest that, in such encounters and failing the 
materials for a positive decision, the spiritual party should be 
supported, for his responsibility is primarily to God from whom 
his commission is derived, the rights he vindicates are those 
of the Spouse of Christ, and, generally speaking, his motives 
should be reckoned thoroughly conscientious. This is by no 
means to claim immunity from error for the Church’s prelates ; 
only that in cases where adequate information is lacking they 
should be given the benefit of the doubt. And, of course, when 
the Maltese matter was referred to Rome, and the Pope himself 
approved of the Bishops’ action, there could be no longer any 
grounds for suspense of judgment. Causa finita est, as far as 
Catholics were concerned. At the same time, since the dispute 
raised in so acute a form the old questions of liberty of con- 
science and of “the priest in politics,” English-speaking Catholics 
might rightly have expected, as a matter of expediency, to have 
been provided with a full and early justification of episcopal 
action, so that they could meet the erroneous assertions and 
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comments of non-Catholics with adequate acquaintance with the 
facts: which is not ordinarily to be gathered from the secular 


news-agencies. 


If Garibaldi had been a Jesuit he would be 
Garibaldi’s constantly quoted as the most striking embodi- 
Jubilee. ment of the pernicious maxim: the end justifies 
the means: and accordingly held up to scorn. 
But because he was successfully made the tool of others to 
overthrow the Bourbons and the Pope, and pave the way to 
Italian unity, this freebooter, whom no considerations of justice 
or morality ever restrained, is hailed as a hero. Since the cele- 
bration of the centenary of his birth in 1907, his fame has been 
rather blown upon and England is rather ashamed of the 
ridiculous fuss the country in its rampant anti-papalism made 
of him in 1864. However, the jubilee of his death, celebrated in 
Italy on June Ist, (since Fascism seems not too discriminating 
in its selection of ideals,) called forth in the Press some of those 
old unthinking eulogies which pick out the high lights in a 
career and neglect all the base and sordid that lie between. We 
were not reminded that, when his character and political views 
became better known, he had suddenly to leave the country. 
Still, for all his fierce and foolish anti-clericalism, the adventurer 
was capable of occasional magnanimous actions and showed on 
occasion great bravery, though a close study of his career reveals 
little of that moral worth which is the basis of true esteem. 


We have literally gone fast and far since the 
7 bates day when by law no mechanically-propelled 
the ent. vehicle was allowed on the public roads, un- 
less preceded by a man on foot carrying a red 
flag. We are well on the way to the other extreme, when every 
pedestrian using the road at his own risk must also carry a flag. 
In 1931 there were killed by motor accidents 6,691 persons (a 
decrease of 614 compared with 1930), and 202,119 persons 
more or less seriously injured which represents an increase of 
24,224. The number of killed in the London area alone, for the 
first quarter of this year, was 314 whilst the maimed totalled 
10,865; both being increases on the 1931 totals. The Ministry 
of Transport, analysing the causes of this perennial slaughter 
during the past four years, finds that for 50% of the accidents 
the driver was responsible, and the pedestrian only for 5%: bad 
roads and defective machines accounted for the rest. If we 
eliminated carelessness, therefore, we should halve the accidents. 
It was hoped that the removal of vexatious restrictions and the 
increase of penalties embodied in the Road Traffic Act of 1930 
which did indeed reduce the daily toll of deaths from 20 to 18, 
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would gradually inoculate drivers with a sense of “Safety First,” 
but the numbers are again rising. The public is naturally much 
concerned at this intolerable state of affairs. As an official of 
the Ministry of Transport said on May 4th—‘“If some disease or 
plague were to claim victims on that scale—18 people killed on 
an average per day and some 550 injured, many of them maimed 
for life—the whole medical faculty would be mobilized to meet 
the situation and provide a remedy.” And the Minister himself, 
speaking in Parliament on May 6th, rightly stressed this aspect 
that—‘‘the total of that really ghastly record was not the end of 
the story: the figures, to anyone possessed of imagination, con- 
veyed that fact that this tragedy spread far beyond the victims 
amongst relatives and dependents.” Other points raised in that 
debate were that the cost of treating the victims of road accidents 
last year was more than £300,000, a heavy and avoidable burden 
on the hospitals, and the damage to neighbouring house-property 
by the rapid transit of heavy loads. The remedy lies in the 
hands of the Commission now sitting to decide the rival claims 
of road and rail for commercial and passenger traffic. If the 
road is allowed to usurp the functions of the rail, it must in some 
way be equivalently safe-guarded. Meanwhile the National 
“Safety First” Association, started in 1930, which holds a special 
“week” every year has done something to induce caution in a 
public, not yet used to the increase, in number, weight and speed, 
of motor vehicles. 


Whilst not questioning for a moment the reli- 
_—— ~ gious zeai which animates the moving spirits of 
the Scriptures. the British and Foreign Bible Society, we may 
fairly call attention to the singular assumption 
that underlies all their statistics of progress. Catholics are 
accustomed to appraise the measure of successful work accom- 
plished in a mission or a diocese by the proportion of participants 
in the Church’s sacraments, the reception of which commonly 
indicates the desire to receive or grow in supernatural grace. 
But you will search the annual speeches and reports issued by the 
B. and F.B.S. in vain for any estimate of progress beyond an 
enumeration of Bibles translated, sold or distributed. People 
were told, for instance, at the Society’s meeting on May 4th, that 
it had been able to place, during the previous year “ten and a 
half million copies of Holy Scripture in the hands of the peoples 
of the world.” What the effect was, there was no hint or sugges- 
tion ; no indication that the Scriptures were even read, much less 
understood ; no estimate, however vague, of the spiritual good 
done; no realization even of the possibly large gap between the 
possession of a book and the use of it. What would really interest 
the reader of the report,—the reactions of Pagandom and of 
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the benighted Papists of Europe and South America, to the 
Scriptures thus provided—is entirely omitted. Even the Presi- 
dent could only refer one to the play of fancy—“Dull must be 
the imagination,” he said, “and cold the blood of anyone who 
without emotion listened to the tale which had been summarized.” 
We must admit his impeachment, for the only emotion we ex- 
perienced was one of surprise that intelligent men could still be 
found to believe that the Scriptures, unguaranteed and uninter- 
preted, could convey clear and certain knowledge of revelation. 
If the report had mentioned even half a dozen men and women 
converted to Christian living through that vast scattering of 
Bibles, there would be some justification for rejoicing, though 
not for the President’s claim that “in all the long story of man’s 
endeavour to enlighten and uplift his fellows, there is nothing 
comparable to the work of the Society.” Yet, in a sense, that too 
is true. 


In spite of Newman's exposition of the true, 
The Oxford if unconscious, goal of the Oxford Movement 
Movement. which started largely through his efforts 
ninety-nine years ago, the National Church, 
which he proved could ot be its final resting place, is making 
elaborate preparations to celebrate its centenary next year. Not 
indeed whole-heartedly for, as the Bishop of Norwich asked 
an Evangelical meeting on May 9th,—‘‘Why should we be ready 
to commemorate the Oxford Movement and to ignore the far 
greater Movement [of the Reformation] which gave us things 
in regard to which anything that is good in the Oxford Movement 
is like a molehill to a mountain?” And of course the Modernists, 
descendants of those “Liberals” whose spirit Newman and his 
colleagues regarded with such abhorrence, heartily reciprocate 
that feeling towards the Catholic beliefs and practices for which 
the Movement stands. Still, as one indirect effect of the Move- 
ment was, up to a point, to de-Protestantize Anglicanism and 
to convince its hierarchy of the imperative need of asserting a 
more than stone-and-mortar continuity with the pre-Elizabethan 
Catholic Church, there is to be an official commemoration of the 
Oxford Centenary next year, just as, for exactly the same reason 
but with the same lack of justification, the Irish Protestant Church 
has been celebrating the fifteenth centenary of Pope Celestine’s 
sending of St. Patrick to Ireland. 


On the other hand, that deep sense of the 

Reunion scandal of disunion amongst the professed fol- 
Methods. lowers of Christ, which impelled the Holy 
Father over four years ago to issue the great 

Encyclical Mortalium Animos, declaring the only effective means 
of “fostering true religious unity,” is operating also, through the 
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will of the Holy Spirit, amongst our separated brethren. The 
ideal which the Reformation flouted and extinguished has again 
come into view, and, hesitatingly and slowly, the shattered sects 
are trying to reunite. But because they lay down impracticable 
conditions, they can never hope to succeed. Their various at- 
tempts only serve to show the fallacy of those conditions. Dean 
Inge preaching on “the Reunion of the Churches,” on May 1 5th, 
said: “there are about 200 sects in England. There is no reason 
except the spirit of separation why they should be divided from 
each other or from the Church. So far as doctrine is concerned 
they have more than half-forgotten the grounds which led to 
their separate existence,” and he went on to plead for a greater 
“elasticity” on the part of Anglicanism. (A new and charming 
note this, for that versatile body: she is Elizabethan, she is 
Established, she is Elastic!) “Free Churchmen,” continued the 
Dean, “will not admit that the commissions of their ministers are 
irregular or their Sacraments invalid, nor that episcopacy is 
anything than the most convenient form of Church government.” 
Precisely, and so, if they are to unite with Anglicanism, its 
formulz must be stretched so as to admit their views. 


; Later on in the same month the Archbishop of 
+ nape Canterbury visited the General Assembly of 
1ews on ° 
Christian Unity. the Presbyterian Church of Scotland to further 
the plea of the 1930 Lambeth Conference for 
an exploration of the possibilities of fuller unity. Beginning as 
they all do now with the acknowledgment that “the present 
condition of separation was contrary to God’s will,” and that 
they should all “confess together their several shares in the guilt 
of such crippling of the Body of Christ,” the Archbishop pro- 
ceeded to rule out two methods by which such unity as Christ re- 
quires could effectively be realized. “We are all agreed,” he 
said, “. . . that union can never come by the absorption of one 
Church in another. Still more are we agreed that it cannot 
come by the submission of one Church to another.” Although 
union with Rome cannot rightly be described by the term absorp- 
tion by Rome, for we Catholics in England are in complete 
union with the Mother Church, yet have our domestic episcopal 
government, and although submission to Rome only means recog- 
nition that St. Peter’s successor is by Christ’s appointment Head 
of the Church, what the Archbishop had in mind is clear. So 
long as he thinks that the Anglican, Presbyterian and other 
Protestant sects are all parts of the one Church with certain 
inalienable rights as such, he can have no real conception of 
the Christian oneness which is “to manifest to the world the unity 
of the Body of Christ.” Christ’s Body is not a federation of 
independent and unrelated parts but is one in being, government 
and function. The agreement of the Scots Kirk to discuss such 
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conditions of union as the Archbishop foreshadowed leaves things 
precisely where they were: it was an agreement to differ, and, 
even so, a considerable minority, whose sentiments were vigorously 
expressed by an Edinburgh divine—‘We are being asked to a 
conference with a Church which is rent by controversy, and torn 
by doctrinal strife, a Church which is ecclesiastically a thing of 
shreds and patches, whose very mild Protestantism is in doubt”— 
protested against going even so far. 


: We have never regarded the Eighteenth (Pro- 
Te anin& hibition) Amendment of the American Consti- 
Prohibition Policy. tution, nor the Volstead Act by which it was 
applied, as enactments fulfilling the common 
definition of law—‘‘a precept of reason for the good of the com- 
munity promulgated by due authority.” It has long been known 
that the Amendment was carried through the legislature by a 
combination of sinister influences, Puritanism and “Big Business,” 
predominating against the will of millions of the electorate, 
that in itself it was an unjustifiable incursion of the State beyond 
its proper sphere and that it has resulted in a growing increase 
of intemperance, of disregard for law and of crime in general. 
Prohibition has been a standing testimony to the rest of the world 
of the colossal iniquities of the saloon-system that blinded voters 
to the foolish, unrighteous, and ineffective character of the 
remedy put before them. But the world has also wondered how 
a nation, inferior to none in quickness of intelligence, could 
have endured for twelve long years an imposition so tyrannical 
and so prolific in subsidiary abuses. Now the tide seems to have 
turned. The campaign against the Eighteenth Amendment is 
growing in vigour and the politicians who lived in dread of 
Puritan opposition have been emboldened to defy the fanatics by 
the conversion of the multi-millionaire, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., whose wealth has hitherto been their chief support, to the 
cause of reason and liberty. His testimony to the evil effects of 
the Amendment, which have been visible to less interested 
spectators from the beginning, is thus quoted in Zhe Times 
(June 8th): 


Mr. Rockefeller in his letter expresses the hope that this 
resolution [to replace Prohibition by State regulation] will 
be adopted by the Republican Convention, and adds that 
though he has been a lifelong teetotaller, he now finds the 
effects of the prohibition law to have been “that drinking 
generally has increased, the speakeasy has replaced the 
saloon, not only unit for unit but probably twofold if not 
threefold, that a vast zimy of lawbreakers has been recruited 
and financed on a colossal scale, that many of our best citi- 
zens, piqued at what they regard as an infringement of their 
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private rights, have openly and unabashedly disregarded the 
18th Amendment, that, as an inevitable result, respect for 
all law has been greatly lessened, and that crime has in- 
creased to an unprecedented degree.” 


All other countries which have taken this unwise means of sup- 
pressing an undoubted evil, Canada, Finland, etc., have pre- 
ceded the United States in reversing that mistaken policy. Let 
us hope that, in spite of politics and puritanism, the great Re+ 
public in the interests of morality and freedom will soon follow 


their example. 
THE EDITOR. 








III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Faith and Reason: their mutual bearings [V. McNabb, O.P., in Black- 
jriars, June 1932, p. 327]. 
Real Presence; The Historical Sources of the Dogma [Rev. W. Moran, 
D.D., in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, June 1932, p. 575]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicans and Orthodox: true bearings of their recent démarche [H. 
Pierre in /rénikon, March—April 1932, p. 152]. 

Barnes, Bishop: his anti-Catholicism exposed [H. Belloc in Universe, 
June 10, 1932, p. 7]. 

B.B.C. and Catholic Services: Evil effects of Protestant censorship 
[Editor in Southwark Record, June 1932, p. 140]. 

Convent Education: how to improve [Archbishop Williams reported 
in Catholic Times, May 27, 1932, p. 15]. 

Europe disordered because deChristianized [Bede Jarrett, O.P., in 
Homiletic Review, June 1932, p. 911]. 

Mexico since the modus vivendi (June 1929) [J. Bertin in Za Cité 
Chrélienne, May 5, 1932, p. 821]. 

Spain: a Republic founded and worked by injustice [Paul Dudon in 
Etudes, May 20, 1932, p. 422]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Apostles: not ignorant and illiterate men [Rev. Dr. Bird in Clergy 
Review, June 1932, p. 455]. 

Christ the Worker: An Association for Labour [M. di Seaghda in 
Trish Rosary, June 1932, p. 421]. 

Conscientious Objectors to War and Military Service [H. Nicaise in 
La Cité Chrétienne, May 5, 1932, p. 770]. 

Ireland’s World Apostolate [Dom Maternus, O.S.B., in Catholic Mind, 
June 1, 1932, p. 143]. 

Leakage, Mixed Marriages a main but not necessary cause [by J. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., in Homiletic Review, June 1932, p. 919]. 

Mary, B.V., Devotions to, in Orthodoxy [A. Christitch in Glasgow 
Observer, May 28, 1932]. 








REVIEWS 


1—“OLD UNHAPPY FAR-OFF THINGS”! 


UCH has been published concerning Father George Tyrrell 

since his death in 1909 but nothing, as far as we know, 
which professes to be a study of his character and career from 
what aims at being a strictly orthodox standpoint. His former 
Catholic friends have preferred not to keep alive nor revive the 
memory of those last bitter years, when every fresh utterance 
or publication of his, actuated though they may have been by the 
desire of “doing a service to God,” was in effect another blow 
in the face of the Church to whom he had once pledged his 
loyalty. He himself in his posthumous “Autobiography,” where- 
in he often turned the resources of a brilliant style and a mordant 
humour on himself no less than on his associates, has constructed 
an “Apologia” the candour of which obviates any necessity of 
accounting for his defection, although many readers will be 
ready to judge him less hardly than he has judged himself. And, 
in books published or acknowledged after that sad event and 
in selected letters published after his death, that self-revelation 
is continued and extended even more plainly till it becomes a 
question whether he ever really possessed that Faith which he 
analysed and criticized and debated so incessantly. 

To the study and exposition of all this material Mr. May has 
brought the trained capacity and the philosophical grasp of 
which he had already given proof in his “Cardinal Newman.” He 
was avowedly attracted to this later subject by his affectionate 
admiration for the real character that he felt was to be discerned 
under perversities growing more and more baffling towards the 
end; a reflection of that fascination which George Tyrrell exer- 
cised over those who knew him intimately and who hoped against 
hope for his ultimate return. Thus this biographer has that first 
essential for his task, a genuine sympathy with his subject, a 
sympathy which leads to a profound understanding both of his 
difficulties and of his mistaken solutions, and, if anything, errs 
on the side of toleration. Fresh from his study of Newman whose 
attitude in the face of difficulties both intellectual and personal 
was so widely different, Mr. May feels, as all who have known 
Father Tyrrell must feel, the extraordinary pathos of that bizarre 
development which led one who, up to a point, had been one of the 
most brilliant and persuasive Catholic apologists of his day, finally 
to lose his balance and belie his own past work, by the crudest 


* Father Tyrrell and the Modernist Movement. By J. Lewis May. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. Pp. 288. Price, 10s. 6d. n. 
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misunderstanding of Christian revelation and especially of the 
nature of the Church; the while he was the author of devotional 
works which united tender and loving insight and penetrating 
thought to an astonishing degree. The special virus of 
modernism, the disbelief in the powers of the mind to reach, 
and of human language to express, absolute certainty, and the 
consequent denigration of the Church’s progressive theology, was 
strangely combined with a sort of destructive dogmatism and an 
easy tolerance of error. The biographer shows how this spiritual 
physician to whom so many perplexed souls had recourse proved 
himself unable to lead them to the truth because he himself 
had become infected with their disease. He allowed difficulties, of 
which there are many—and must be, when the Infinite comes into 
relation with the finite—to degenerate into doubts. One is con- 
stantly reminded, in reading this impartial record of a restless in- 
tellectual odyssey, of that simple saying of the Word Incarnate 
addressed to His quarrelsome disciples—“Unless ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter the Kingdom 
of God.” There was never much docility in George Tyrrell’s 
spiritual outfit and it became less as time went on. At no time, 
it would seem, could he have said to himself—‘“I have found the 
Messias”: he came into the Church merely to see if she had 
the truth. What wonder that he passed his life seeking without 
ever finding |! 

Mr. May has made full use of all the sources, and it is a 
tribute to his independence of judgment that, although familiar 
with the views of those most sympathetic with the later phases 
of Father Tyrrell’s evolution, he does not adopt them. The fact 
is, as we implied above, Father Tyrrell’s own later writings must 
force anyone, who is a Catholic or is Catholically-minded and 
who therefore reacts at once to unCatholic teaching, to condemn 
his whole attitude towards the Church and ’Church authority 
as being essentially Protestant. He admits no final guidance 
except his own sense of truth, his “private judgment,” which de 
facto led him far down the paths of error. His posthumously 
published essays show him to have abandoned at the last the 
Catholic belief in the Divinity of Christ—as Modernists generally 
do—and in the miracle which was its original basis. That, 
holding such views he should continue to say Mass and want 
to describe himself as a Catholic Priest, seems to us one sign, 
out of several, of a mind insensibly disordered by the approaches 
of disease. And to the same cause must surely be attributed 
his disingenuous policy of remaining in a Church whose prin- 
ciples he had abandoned, whilst secretly, by letters and pseudony- 
mous publications, trying to undermine her teaching. Not only 
Catholics have found this conduct, however plausibly defended, 
objectively dishonest. 
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The book will attract, as it deserves, wide interest and it cannot 
fail to vindicate, as time itself has done, those that resisted 
Father Tyrrell’s attempt to refashion, in the supposed “light” of 
modern knowledge, the traditional Catholic message. From the 
recent publication of M. Loisy’s Mémoires, another instance of 
unconscious revelation of the deplorable results of acquiescence 
in a false position, and of the operation of false principles, we 
gather the inevitable goal of Modernism,—a purely natural re- 
ligion wherein the idea even of God Himself merges into a 
misty humanism. Tyrrell stopped far short of this, held back, 
it may be, more by his feelings than by his intellect. We would 
fain believe that he never sinned against the light, because the 
full light was never his. Mr. May quotes several times, and 
apparently endorses, the verdict of an Anglican critic to the 
effect that—‘‘He [Tyrrell] never really absorbed the Roman posi- 
tion ;"” meaning, doubtless, that he never really accepted, with 
the “obedience of faith,” the claim of the Church to teach 
objective truth and her right, by definition and interpretation, to 
limit religious speculation. That solution will, we fancy, be 
found most satisfactory to those who once gave him their love 
and admiration, and have never ceased to mourn his fall. 


2—CATHOLIC ETHNOLOGISTS?! 


HE fifth reunion of this “Week” took place in Luxemburg, 

Sept. 16—22, 1929. The holding of this very important 
reunion was delayed, partly because the veteran anthropologist 
Father Schmidt, S.V.D., had become organizer and curator of 
the new Lateran Museum, over and above his professorial posts 
in Vienna. Hence too this report has been delayed. He himself, 
in an inaugural address, indicates both how the situation has 
changed, since the days when this “Week” was inaugurated; 
and what differences in actual method have come about in con- 
sequence of this. When the first “Week” was held in 1912, 
Catholics had not, we must agree, fully established their own 
attitude towards the “new” sciences, anthropology, ethnology, 
comparative religion and so forth; still less had they obtained 
a public opinion, in or out of ecclesiastical houses, in their 
favour. Meanwhile an enormous amount of non- and usually 
anti-Catholic material had been accumulating for many years. 
Hence a double duty had first to be attended to—the wearisome 
task of refutation; and the creation of an indisputably secure 
method. Catholic scholarship played its due part in refuting 


* Semaine Internationale d’Ethnologie Religieuse. Paris: Geuthner. Pp. 366. 
Price, 57.50 fr. 
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many systems, each professing to be adequate an) universal; but 
the warfare of the heterodox scholars was itself internecine, and 
the world is at present cumbered with the corpses of such sys- 
tems. But now that one may regard the Catholic scientific 
organization as complete—the Holy Father himself put the 
finishing touch, maybe, to it, by insisting on the inclusion of a 
folk-lore section in these studies—one can foresee a very rapid 
growth of invaluable material; the corpses will in part just 
naturally decay and vanish, and their valuable elements will be 
absorbed into the healthy Catholic organism. Impossible to 
exaggerate the sense of freshness, firmness, and direction that 
one experiences, when reading a book like this, after fumbling 
around for so long among articles and books on African native 
beliefs and practices, written by men who are industrious in re- 
search, but possess no philosophy. 

However, Catholics were at once, and rightly, asked to be 
also constructive. Hence general topics are treated only in the 
first and much the shorter part of this book; whereas the second 
is entirely devoted to the study of the Family in various parts 
of the world and usually in its less-elaborated cultures (for 
nothing should force one to describe such cultures as “primi- 
tive”: if anything, they are all of them sophisticated). It is 
surely regrettable that no English-speaking scholar appears 
to have been forthcoming at this reunion; but the fact is recog- 
nized that we appreciate the point of the whole matter less well 
than others do, and no paper was printed in English—I suppose 
that there was no call for it. However, those professors who do 
realize the enormous apologetic importance (if nothing further) 
of the general topic, are now able to make use of a whole series 
of Catholic works, which, to our mind, set the standard. The 
whole history and theory of the thing are adequately set forth 
in Father Pinard de la Boullaye’s magistral volumes; the appli- 
cation of the theory, in a special department, by Father Schmidt’s 
works; and we have a positive revelation of the activity being 
actually displayed by Catholic research in various parts of the 
world. And it is good to learn that the average Catholic student 
will soon have at his disposal a manual of History of Religions 
by Father Schmidt, to appear in German, French, Italian and 
English; while he and Father Koppers are to produce a some- 
what similar manual of Ethnology. We ought not to conclude 
without asking for a prayer for the late Fathers Bouvier and L. 
de Grandmaison, who did so much to create, and to foster, this 
all-important ‘“‘Week” devoted to Catholic science. 

C.C.M. 
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3—STUDIES IN ST. PAUL! 


Tis not long since we had occasion to welcome the fourth edition 

of Dr. Tillmann’s excellent commentary on St. John’s Gospel. 
Further volumes of this same Bonn series have now appeared, 
also in their fourth and enlarged edition. Among these are Die 
Gejangenschajtsbrieje des hi. Paulus, by Dr. Meinerzt and Dr, 
Tillmann, and Die Pastoralbriefe, by the first-named author. Of 
the epistles written by St. Paul during his first Roman captivity, 
those to the Colossians, Ephesians, and Philemon have been 
translated and explained by Dr. Meinerzt, and that to the Philip- 
pians by his collaborator. The popularity of these commentaries, 
of which nearly 20,000 copies have been sold, as in the case of 
those to be mentioned below, is no doubt due to the omission of 
all unnecessary erudition, the easy flowing style of the running 
commentary, and the successful effort to trace closely the con- 
nexion of ideas and the development of the writer’s thought. In 
Eph. i. 23, many will prefer the Westminster Version, ‘the ful- 
ness of him who is wholly fulfilled in all,” to that here given, 
“the fulness of him who fills all in all.” The rendering of the 
difficult verse, Eph. iv. 16, is wholly commendable. Those who 
hoped “before” in Christ, Eph. i. 12, are surely the Jews, nour- 
ished, as they were, on the hope of the coming Messias. Attention 
may also be called to Dr. Tillmann’s exegesis of Phil. ii. 14, 
where it is said that God worketh in us the will and the per- 
formance. The necessity is emphasized of attending to the con- 
junction “for,” with which the sentence is introduced and which 
is often overlooked. The connexion which this word establishes 
with the preceding sentence shows that St. Paul, so far from ex- 
cluding, presupposes our active co-operation with divine grace. 

The ninth volume of the same series, Die Xatholischen Briefe, 
is the work of Dr. Meinerzt and Dr. Vrede, of whom the latter 
is responsible for all the epistles except that of St. James, which 
is explained by his colleague. Special mention may be made of 
the excursus dealing with the theological terminology of St. 
James compared with that of St. Paul. Succinctly but clearly 
Dr. Meinerzt shows the baselessness of the supposed contradic- 
tion asserted by some commentators since the days of Luther. 
The truth is that the terms of faith, works, and justification 
are clothed with widely different meanings. For example, by 
works St. James signifies good works proceeding from Christian 


' (1) Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe des hi. Paulus. By Drs. Meinerzt and Tillmann. 
Pp. 169. Price, 5.80 m. (unbound) and 7.80 m. (bound). (2) Die Pastovalbriefe. 
By Dr. Meinerzt. Pp. 128. Price, 4.50m. and 6.40 m. (3) Die Kutholischen Briefe. 
By Drs. Meinerzt and Vrede. Pp. 200. Price, 6.70m. and 8.60m. (4) Die Briefe 
des hi. Paulus an die Korinther und Romer. By Dr. J. Sickenberger. Pp. 333. Price, 
10.50 m. and 12.70: all published by Hanstein of Bonn. 
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faith, whereas for St. Paul they mean works based on the Old 
Testament Law, which he knew was now abrogated by Christ. 
But surely in James ii. 21,the justification of Abraham denotes 
an increase of justification. 

Dr. Vrede regards St. John’s first epistle as designed to ac- 
company his gospel and in homiletic form to apply some of its 
more important truths to the practical needs of daily life. The 
commentator pays special attention to the .errors St. John was 
combating, as these provide the explanation .of several difficult 
passages. Some laid claim to special knowledge of God, rather 
after the fashion of the latter Gnostics, and at the same time 
so exaggerated the freedom of the Gospel as to repudiate the 
bondage of the moral law. ‘He .who saith that he knoweth 
him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth 
is not in him” (I Jn. ii. 4). Against this same antinomianism 
he writes: ‘“Whosoever abideth in him, sinneth not, and whoso- 
ever sinneth, hath not seen him nor known him” (I Jn. iii. 6). 
One or two points call for criticism. There is nothing in the 
Acta of the Council of Trent to justify any doubt whether a single 
verse can be a part of Holy Scripture in the sense of the Council ; 
and by a curious omission in the discussion of the Comma 
lohanneum there is no mention of the decree of June 2, 1927. 
Lastly, the remarks on St. John’s mention of the last hour are 
difficult to reconcile with the complete inerrancy of the sacred 
writer. 

Dr. Joseph Sickenberger, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, has enriched the fourth edition of the same 
series by his Die Briefe des hl. Paulus an die Korinther und 
Rémer. The special aim of his translation is to keep true to 
the original, even at the expense of preserving something of 
the roughness and inequality of the Greek text. In this new 
edition this effort has been carried through even more consistently 
than previously. The difficult passage in which St. Paul tells the 
Corinthians that now their children are holy (I Cor. vii. 14), he 
understands of the unbaptized children of Christian parents. 
The holiness in question is, of course, purely extrinsic; but our 
author does not explain whether he takes the words to mean 
children born before the conversion of their parents, or of 
children born in Christian wedlock. Although the view has been 
widely adopted, it is hard to believe that, when St. Paul tells 
slaves, “if thou mayest be made free, use it rather” (I Cor. vii. 
21), he wishes to tell them not to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. This is the interpretation of Dr. Sickenberger, who 
understands “use slavery rather”; but it seems easier to under- 
stand “use the opportunity rather,” and this is not excluded by 
the context. The angels on whose account women should have 
their heads veiled in church are explained in the commentary as 
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meaning celestial spirits, but the Westminster Version is to be 
preferred, where they are taken to be God’s human ministers 
and messengers, namely, the clergy. Again, surely the West- 
minster Version is right in understanding the gift of tongues, 
which was so highly valued in the early Church, to be the same 
as the gift of tongues manifested at Pentecost. Dr. Sickenberger 
thinks it to have been the expression of supernaturally heightened 
religious experience, manifesting itself in cries, groans, and in- 
articulate sentences. Would the Christians have valued this 
so highly? How would such a manifestation have been a sign 
to unbelievers (I Cor. vii. 22)? And he who prayed in this way, 
though unintelligible to others, would have understood something 
of his own experience, whereas the understanding of him who 
prayed in “tongues” was without fruit (I Cor. xiv. 14). If the 
“tongues” were strange languages, this is really intelligible. 
E.F.S. 


4—-ET NON SUA POMA! 


HIS book of spiritual teaching has, as such, no interest for 

Catholics: but it is interesting in another way as sympto- 
matic of the growing recognition among earnest Anglicans of the 
inadequacy of their own Church as an articulate guide to the 
spiritual life, with a conjugate acknowledgment of the Catholic 
Church as a perfectly adequate one: a practical acquiescence, 
indeed, in the failure of their Church, as a Church, in the dis- 
charge of its most vital function. 

The Bishop of London, indulging in that “merriment of par- 
sons” which Dr. Johnson found so offensive, has lately (and not 
very elegantly) likened his diocese to an “old bus” drawn by a 
pair of horses (embodiments, apparently, of the teaching of 
Simeon and Keble) along a road, bordered on the one side by a 
“Nonconformist ditch” and on the other by a “Roman morass.” 
We may leave the Nonconformists to accept or resent their 
qualification as a “ditch”: but books such as that at present under 
review—(‘“The Art of Mental Prayer” of the Rev. Bede Frost is 
another)—are a sufficient indication that at least some of Dr. 
Ingram’s fellow-clergymen would not speak of the “Roman 
morass.” For the most of Mr. Harton’s teaching is taken— 
almost verbatim et literatim—from purely Catholic sources. He 
follows the divisions and classifications of the Spiritual Way 
familiar to all Catholics, and in his book quotes next to nothing 
that is native Anglican. 

What stirs us more to sorrow than to anger (but a little to 


* The Elements of the Spiritual Life. By The Rev. F. P. Harton. London 
S.P.C.K. Pp. xiv, 344. Price, 10s.6d. 1932. 
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anger, too) is the calm manner in which the author, with barely 
a hint that what he writes has not proceeded from the Privy 
Council, or from the Clarendon Press (or whatever is the final 
guarantee of Anglican doctrine), uses distinctively Catholic 
phrases and nomenclature for the various stages and degrees of 
spiritual practice and progress, as if they were a legitimate out- 
crop of the Thirty-nine Articles or of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Why not come out into the honest open and say that 
nowhere, save in Roman Catholic writings, is there to be found 
safe, sure, practical, and authoritative ascetical and mystical 
teaching? The truth is nothing less than that: and though we 
cannot but feel a natural annoyance at such wholesale “lifting” 
of our property as is exhibited by this particular treatise, and by 
those others of its kind which have appeared somewhat often of 
late, we can find some consolation in the reflection that at least 
they are a sign of a real spiritual awakening among that section 
of the Church of England to which they evidently appeal. 
R.S. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


welcome the appearance of a new edition of Pére Galtier’s 
admirable treatise De Poenitentia (Beauchesne: Paris). We ex- 
pressed our high appreciation of the work on its first publication in 1924. 
During the past thirty years Catholic theologians have devoted a great 
deal of attention to the history of this Sacrament: and several works 
of real importance have been written on the subject. But in our judg- 
ment the first place must undoubtedly .be assigned to P. Galtier’s 
volume. The changes in the present edition are comparatively small: 
the numbering of the paragraphs remains unaltered. A few passages 
have been re-written: ¢.g., while in the first edition P. Galtier accepted 
the common view that the polemic of the De Pudicitia is directed 
against Pope St. Callixtus, he now decides emphatically in a contrary 
sense and holds that the object of the attack was some African bishop. 
We do not doubt that he is right. References to recent literature are 
brought up to date: and the book has received the material improvement 
of an Index. 

It is a testimony to the book's excellence that Messrs. Sands have 
added it to their “Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge” in a version 
made by the Rev. Dr. Wall—Sin and Penance (Price, 3s. 6d.)—it is to 
be hoped that it will thus reach many of the laity, since the subject 
is one which needs exact thinking and which is, of course, of the highest 
importance in the spiritual life. The author’s wide acquaintance with 
the subject is shown by references to other books and articles which he 
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has written on specific points. Our only complaint is that the Index 
has not also been added to this English version. 

A new Enchiridion should necessarily be of interest to all students 
of Theology, and Chrestomathia Bernardina (Marietti: 18.00 1.), by Dr. 
E. Piszter, S.O.Cist., is more particularly welcome in that it sets before 
us extracts from a Doctor, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who is apt to be 
neglected in theological studies. And yet who more qualified to speak 
of matters theological than one who laboured so long in defending the 
Church against heresy, whose treatise on grace has been incorporated, 
according to well-known authority almost word for word into the 
Canons of the Council of Trent, and whose work “On Consideration” 
has been consulted as a theological “source” by eminent theologians 
since its first publication in the twelfth century, and had actually run 
through 500 editions by the close of the nineteenth century? The work 
before us, which aims at systematizing St. Bernard’s theology, is divided 
into three parts; General, Special, and Moral. Although not a real 
“Summa,” it is full of useful matter set forth in extracts, obviously 
chosen by one very familiar with the writings of the Saint; extracts, 
the clearness and suavity of which show why St. Bernard was styled 
the “Mellifluous Doctor.” For Bernard never approached his subject 
merely intellectually, excluding emotional reactions: whatever he wrote, 
with very few exceptions, was written at the request of intimate friends. 
Although primarily intended to inspire the young sons of St. Bernard 
with an ever increasing love of the writings of their holy Father, this 
Book may be profitably perused by all students of theology. 

The mystery of the Incarnation, the point in human history where the 
Infinite visibly meets the finite, has always had a fascination for theo- 
logians, as being an inexhaustible mine of research into the mysteries 
of the Divine Nature and the potentialities of the human. If the proper 
study of mankind is man, nothing calls for it more than the Perfect 
Man. Abbot Vonier with his gift of lucid exposition is the latest to 
give us the fruits of his profound investigations, called Christ the King 
of Glory (B.O. & W.: 5s.), and pursued under the guidance of St. 
Thomas, that master of exact thought. Nowhere is correct thinking and 
apt expression more necessary than in the endeavour to set forth the 
investigabiles Christi divitias, and it is very useful to contrast the 
blundering efforts of non-Catholics, who for want of a sound and 
coherent philosophy constantly blunder into heresy in their Christology, 
with the careful and clear exposition to be found in these pages. The 
relations between Person and Nature—the crux of the whole problem— 
only Catholic theologians seem able to master. Here then we find the 
whole question of God made Man briefly but adequately discussed for 
our profit and edification. 

A useful summary of Catholic teaching concerning the Papacy, which 
is specially directed to the consideration of “fair-minded” Protestants, 
has been composed by the Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., in Who is the 
Pope? (Sands: 1s.). It contains all the earliest proof of Papal Su- 
premacy, drawn from Scripture, the Fathers and history, and should 
carry conviction to the earnest enquirer. The path of the latter, however, 
would be made easier if the arguments of non-Catholics, such as Bishop 
Gore, had been expressly refuted and the references to non-Catholic 
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support of the Catholic doctrine had been, as they easily might, multi- 
plied. For the object in view it is not much to the purpose to quote 
this or that Catholic theological text-book, except as a ready means 
of referring to an ancient document. The recent witness to the early 
development of Papal rule in the works of Dr. G. H. Scott and Mr. 
N. Brook would carry much greater weight with those outside the Fold. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Prayer, man’s intercourse with God through mind, will and heart, 
is essentially so simple a matter that one is sometimes surprised at 
the incessant flood of literature devoted to it, a flood which shows no 
signs of drying up as time goes on but rather of increasing. In his 
Ways of Christian Life: Old Spirituality for Modern Men, Dom Cuthbert 
Butler surveys that flood and traces its main channels, which have 
their sources in, and are constantly fed by, the older Religious Orders, 
Benedictine, Franciscan, Dominican and Carmelite, gracefully excusing 
himself for not mentioning the Jesuits on the ground that their “spiritu- 
ality” is already familiar enough to those whom he particularly 
addresses. These latter are “the great multitude of men and women 
of good will,” whose occupations leave them no leisure for very de- 
tailed pursuit of perfection. Here we have, therefore, a digest of the 
characteristic devotional writers, ancient and modern, of these various 
“schools” with a special chapter on St. Francis of Sales, and others on 
Contemplation, Liturgical Worship and pious practices in general—a 
helpful and edifying book. The pervading impression one gets from 
its perusal is that all these “ways” are in essence a single way—the 
following of Christ—and indeed, were not this made plain, we should 
deprecate such a formal classification of methods of approach to God 
as tending to obscure the radical simplicity of the whole process. All 
the great masters found their inspiration in the Gospels and their model 
in Christ, and their common aim was to show how in each human heart 
self was to be dethroned that God might reign. The vast variety of 
human temperaments, levels of education, and degrees of divine grace, 
faced with the same problem, must adopt substantially the same 
methods of solution. 

When we hear so much of the evil of Russia and its religion of anti- 
God, it is a relief to realize that there are still great Russians on the 
other side. Les Fondements Spirituel de la Vie, by Vladimir Soloviev, 
translated from the Russian by R. P. Georges Tzebricon (Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne: 20.00 fr.), with a Preface by Mgr. d’Herbigny, is full 
of the mysticism of the East, which sees and does not argue, utters its 
teaching in short, sharp sentences as if they were words of command, 
convinces more by its earnest pathos than by any attempt at proof. 
Soloviev sees in religion no more nor less than a necessity of human 
nature; man cannot live without it, he tends to go so low, yet he craves 
to go so high. The author reflects in his chapters the restlessness of 
the modern world; he points boldly to the “peace which the world 
cannot give,” but which is found in the vivid realization of Our Lord. 

The one complaint we have to make concerning Paroles D’Encourage- 
ment (Museum Lessianum: 7.50 fr.), translated by M. G. de Vaulx de 
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Champion, is that it contains only two of the three precious little 
booklets which present the spiritual message of the late Father Con- 
sidine to the world. Perhaps a future edition will include No. 3. On 
the other hand, we are the more pleased at the appearance of this 
French version, following on others in Spanish and German, because 
we ourselves are so much indebted to the Continent for a great variety 
of treatises in aid of devotion. Our readers already know what a source 
of spiritual vigour and enlightenment the simple addresses of Father 
Considine have proved. They may perhaps come with a new freshness 


in this attractive French guise. 


HISTORICAL. 


County-histories are familiar enough, for there is a local patriotism 
which is all the more ardent because concentrated, but in A Popular 
History of East Kerry (The Talbot Press: 3s. n.), Mr. T. M. Donovan 
takes the fraction of a county for his theme—a fraction, moreover, not 
very well defined, for all that we are told is that “from Killarney down 
to the Atlantic coast may be properly called South Kerry.” However, 
the portion described is treated very thoroughly with abundance of 
local colour, personal sketches and racy anecdotes mingled with a vein 
of genuine Catholic moralizing in which the follies and sins of the 
Kerry man are not spared. An interesting final chapter depicts the 
future state of Ireland if only she uses her independence to develop in 
accordance with the principles of the Faith, to preserve which she 


has suffered so much. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Professor Karl Adam is now so well known to English readers that 
we need only say that in his lecture, St. Augustine: the Odyssey of his 
Soul (Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d.), translated by Dom J. McCann, O.S.B., he 
shows the same ability to expound fundamental principles as appears in 
his Spirit of Catholicism, and Christ our Brother. Here his task is 
to exhibit Augustine, as giving shape and direction to the Pauline 
doctrine of our incorporation with Christ in His Church, manifested 
in consequent fruits of holiness. 

The whole Irish scene has changed so completely and so definitely 
since 1922 that the history of the prolonged struggle for Home Rule 
may seem to this generation remote and unreal. Yet every now and 
then the biography of some great protagonist in that campaign revives 
memories of “battles long ago,” the fierce animosities, the harsh in- 
justices, the conflicting ideals, of a divided nation under alien rule. 
John Healy, Archbishop of Tuam (Gill & Son: 12s. 6d.), by the Rev. 
P. J. Joyce, is one of those memoirs that takes us back into the thick 
of those half-forgotten conflicts, for its subject was a prelate of great 
learning and strength of character, who though sprung from the people 
was temperamentally so conservative and spiritually so distrustful of 
revolution that, like Cardinal Cullen before him, he found himself often 
opposed to phases of the popular movement and indeed to other 
members of the hierarchy. Father Joyce shows a keen appreciation 
of the delicacy of his task in recalling those past polemics, and it is 
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a tribute to his biographical skill—and, we may add, to the literary 
grace and humour of his style—that he leaves us in admiration of the 
prelate, however mistaken we may think some of his political views. 
Archbishop Healy’s best work happily rests on solid foundations which 
no change of national status can affect. He was a profound student of 
Irish history and antiquity, of that ancient Catholic Ireland, the life 
of whose Apostle he wrote, and which in our own day is destined, God 
willing, to be resuscitated in spirit and aim. Father Joyce brings out 
clearly the immense services to that cause which Dr. Healy rendered, 
by voice, pen and example. On this account and many others, this is 
a book which modern Ireland may profitably peruse. 

Few biographies, if any, in our own time have been so quickly 
translated into all the languages of Europe as the life of the Countess 
Maria Teresa Ledéchowska, written in 1928. We have before us the 
French version, La Comtesse Marie-Thérése Ledéchowska (Marietti, 
Rome) and the version in English (published by the Sodality of St. 
Peter Claver, whose address is Benedictine Priory, Princethorpe, near 
Rugby). It is a very human book, written by one who was the Countess’ 
constant companion for many years, who knew her faults as well as 
her virtues, and yet does not hesitate to throw all her energies into 
proclaiming her heroine’s self-sacrifice, sanctity, and stupendous work 
for God and the foreign missions. Here is one whose name will live 
alongside of that of Pauline-Marie Jaricot, as one of the valiant women 
to whom many missions owe their very existence. Will she one day be 
raised to the honours of the altar? At all events her process has been 
begun, and the life here given seems to justify it. 

The recent canonization of St. John Eudes has drawn attention to 
one of the most zealous apostles that France has ever known, and has 
almost made us wonder both why he is not better known, and why he 
was not canonized long ago. The great missionary among the poor, 
the preacher of the devotion to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, 
long before the time of St. Margaret Mary, the founder of the Eudist 
Fathers, and, through them, of the new seminary spirit in France, the 
founder, too, of the Order of Our Lady of Charity, the predecessors of 
our own Good Shepherd nuns, would surely seem to be one who could 
not easily be forgotten. Perhaps, as with others, the fault lay in his 
history, his originality, his untiring activity, and the difficulties these 
encountered; perhaps, too, in a certain looseness in his writings, which 
none who have read them can fail to recognize. But the saint has 
found a worthy champion and an experienced biographer in M. Henri 
Joly, whose Life of St. John Eudes (B.O. & W.: 6s.), has been trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M. An Introduction, 
by the Rev. Dr. Gauderon, C.M., shows us very clearly the place which 
the saint deserves to hold in the history of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. 

There are saints who almost terrify us by their sweeping disregard 
of anything that comes between them and God; and in Blessed Louis- 
Marie Grignion de Montfort, His Life and Work, by Georges Rigault, 
translated by C.M.D.B. (B.O. & W.: 5s.), we have one of these described 
to us without flinching. Grignion de Montfort was eccentric, that is, 
he defied convention. He was out of harmony with his time, that is, he 
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was “a citizen of the ideal Christian Republic, a citizen of the world, 
a citizen of heaven.” He was a hammer of Jansenism; and, therefore, 
much that he taught seemed to many, of his generation and after, 
exaggerated on the other side. But Bremond speaks of him as “one of 
the most irresistible orators that the world ever heard,” and yet as for 
his spirit of prayer he asks “if there was ever another instance of such 
sublime familiarity with God.” In a style suited to its subject this 
biography carries through the career of this very remarkable saint of 
God. 

Among many striking biographies of modern holy souls, some of 
whom, it may be confidently hoped, will one day be raised to the honours 
of the altar, one of the most striking is Seur Marie-Fidéle, Franciscaine, 
1882—1923 (Desclée, Bruges), a French translation by P. Conrad Gury, 
O.F.M., from the German of M. J. Muhlbawer. It is a story of one 
who began as a shop-girl, and ended a Franciscan mystic. Unlike 
many biographies of its kind, it is told with the greatest care, each 
step being systematically studied. Sister Marie-Fidéle was recognized 
in her early days in religious life as one gifted with the -highest 
forms of contemplation, and her confessor made her put in writing 
much that she experienced, for his own guidance. By students of 
mysticism this life of a modern German mystic is one not to be 
passed over. 

Though they are not asked to believe all that is contained in La 
Sainte Amante de Jesus, Marie Madeleine, by the Abbé Maurice Bes- 
sodes (Marietti, Turin: 7.00 fr.), still lovers of St. Mary Magdalen will 
be glad to have here the legend, written as a life, which still hangs 
about her name in the south of France. Her story as told in the 
Gospels is abundantly filled in; we are then allowed to follow her to 
Narbonne, and to read of her as the apostle and hermit of Provence. 
It is a beautifully written legend, founded mainly on the life by 
Rabanus Maurus. 

The thirty-fourth volume of the Collection “Pax” (Desclée, Bruges: 
7.00 fr.), is entitled Ames Saintes du Grand Siécle, Abbesses et 
Religieuses de Paremcoutiers. It is an account of a once famous 
Benedictine abbey, destroyed at the Revolution, given in the lives of 
two of its greatest abbesses, Madame Francoise de la Chatre (1574— 
1643) and Madame Jeanne-Anne de Plas (1643—1677). It gives us a 
good picture of life in a French convent during France’s most glorious 
days. 

The Catholic University of America is much to be congratulated on 
the excellent “Studies in American History” which are from time to 
time produced under its auspices. Vol. X. of the series, Sister Louise 
(Josephine van der Schrieck, 1813—1886), by Sister Helen Louise 
(Nugent), M.A., of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, gives the 
biography of a valiant woman, the Foundress of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame in America. The author has already written the life of Sister 
Louise’s successor, Sister Julia; the two lives together have given her 
the material for an important history of one phase at least of Catholic 
education in the States. To us in England this volume will appeal, 
both as one more biography of the great women whom the Congregation 
of Notre Dame has produced, and also because it gives an insight into 
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the life and spirit of the Order itself. For the first, the third part, 
dealing with the inner life of Sister Louise, is full of excellent things; 
for the second, the author writes with such evident love of her Institute 
that the reader cannot but enjoy every page. 

Vol. XI. of the same series, The Life and Times of the Hon. and Rt. 
Rev. Alexander Macdonell, D.D. First Bishop of Upper Canada, 1762— 
1840, by Hugh Joseph Somers, M.A., J.C.B., will be of still greater 
interest to English and Scottish students and readers. Bishop Mac- 
donell was born and died in Scotland. In 1804 he went to Canada, at 
the head of a large number of Catholic Highlanders, and from that time 
he was one of the outstanding figures of the country. The volume teems 
with information on the history, not only of Canada, but also of the 
Church in Scotland during an eventful period. Through it all the 
Bishop stands out as one of the British Empire’s really great men, as 
well as a prelate who has done wonders both for his Church and for his 
fellow-countrymen. As for the way the author has done his work, we 
can only say that he has given us a book which, once taken up, it 
is difficult to lay down. Even the Appendices, consisting of various 
historical documents, are full of interest, and are printed in such a way 
as to compel attention. 

The Rev. Father Rumble, a convert, has admirably expressed in The 
Catholic Lineage (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), some of the emotions experienced 
by those who return “home.” For such returned wanderers want to 
know all about the “family,” from which they have so long been 
separated, and they peruse with avidity the records of their ancestors, 
of whose lineage they are, to find out in detail into what a lofty and 
glorious spiritual heritage they have entered. Father Rumble provides 
them here with some glimpses of the “Family Album,” a collection 
reaching back through the ages, to the Founder Christ Our Lord, whose 
portrait is vividly and reverently sketched. Then from each of the 
succeeding centuries one saintly figure is chosen, so that as many 
distinct types as possible are dealt with—Apostles, Queens, Mothers, 
Girls, Lawyers, Teachers, etc.,—and the life-history of each is portrayed 
with much imaginative skill based on a solid foundation of fact. We 
are sure Father Rumble regretted that he had to leave so many portraits 
unnoticed: perhaps, some day he will give us another selection. 


HOMILETIC. 


To supply parish priests with the material for weekly instructions, 
in conformity with the desire of the Codex, Canon E. Duplessy has 
published a first series of fifty-two short sermons, of not more than 
five minutes each, entitled Cours de Religion: Premiére Série, Les 
Vérités & croire (Téqui: 6.00 fr.). This series is divided into the usual 
sections: God, Creation, Jesus Christ, The Church, The Last Things. 
Two more are soon to follow, one on Christian Duty, the other on the 
Sacraments; thus the whole course of religion will be spread over three 
years. The subdivisions of these little sermons are remarkably clear 
and distinct; they could be delivered as they are printed, or they could 
easily be developed. 

LITERARY. 


Students of St. Teresa of Avila, whether literary folk desiring a 
fuller knowledge of Spanish or the devout, anxious to know the ways of 
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God, need not travel much beyond the “primer” provided for them in 
St. Teresa in her Writings (Sheed & Ward: 15s. n.), by the Abbé R. 
Hoornaert, D.L., the value of which we highly appraised eight years 
ago when the original French edition first appeared. The Abbé has 
made a masterly study of his subject under every aspect and presents 
us with the fruits of immense research in a large but compact volume: 
the Saint is first set in her historical and literary environment, and then 
her own psychological constitution is analysed, with special reference to 
her supernatural experiences. Finally her writings themselves are 
examined one by one, and their literary value discussed,—the bulk of 
the book is taken up with this congenial task which will surely send 
many readers back to the originals, so discriminating yet sympathetic 
is the criticism. The translation, by the Rev. J. Leonard, C.M., is 
exceptionally well done. 


VERSE. 


It was certain that the centenary of Saint Patrick would draw music 
from the Irish harp; the wonder is that it has not drawn more. An 
Ode to St. Patrick, on the Occasion of his Centenary, 1932, by Eugene 
Mullen (Talbot Press, Dublin: 6d.), is full of devotion to the Saint and 
all for which he stands, expressed with a rugged freedom, almost a 
defiance of the fetters of verse, carrying us through the life of St. 
Patrick, but with an eye always on the green hills of Erin and looking 
through the ages to the present day. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The C.T.S. has published some very interesting 2d. pamphlets this 
month, including Renaissance and Revolt, a continuation of “The Story 
of the Church” series, by Mother Keppel; Footsteps of Blessed Thomas 
More in London, a useful pamphlet with a striking cover, by N. 
Macdonald Wilby, and The Order of St.Ursula,—an account of the wide- 
spread teaching congregation founded by St. Angela Merici in the early 
sixteenth century. Very attractive is the account of that astounding 
child Little Nellie (By R.G.S.), who, at the age of four had attained to 
the use of reason and so was permitted to receive Holy Communion. 
Her edifying and beautiful death six months later ended her short life 
of suffering. An ecclesiastical process was begun shortly after to in- 
vestigate details of her life and cultus. Three stories by Myfanwy Price 
—the inspiration of the first being obviously the romance of Buckfast— 
are contained in The Gift. An account of the great Salesian’s “way” 
with youth is contained in The Festive Oratory of Blessed John Bosco, 
by E. M. Tozzi, S.C., and will be a joy and inspiration to all who have 
the welfare of the young at heart. Amongst reprints are two smaller 
pamphlets, Devotions to Our Lady of Perpetual Succour (80th thousand), 
and the useful little book on the virtue of Patience, by Father R. F. 
Clarke, S.J.: also, appropriately to the time, Eucharistic Congresses, and 
the late Father Lang’s The Religion of the XXXIX. Articles. 

The Catholic Mind, for May and for June contain, as usual, interest- 
ing and topical matter, notably the important paper by Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, “Greed is the Witch,” and the latest Papal Encyclical. 
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The Converts Aid Society Report for 1931 is edifying and inspiring, 
showing the wonderful growth of the Society in recent years and the 
admirable work done by it in rendering easier what, however helped, 
must always mean a painful break with past habits, associates and 
convictions. 

The work of a laudable Dublin Enterprise of ten years standing— 
that of The Central Catholic Library—is epitomized in a little volume 
of that name (Central Catholic Library Association, Dublin: 3d.) and 
makes very interesting reading. A beautiful little book of meditations 
on the Rosary has been sent us, translated from the German cf Father 
William Schaeffler and entitled From the Rose-Garden of Our Lady 
(Mueller, Munich). The thoughts are always inspiring and are briefly 
presented and should greatly help to a more fruitful recitation of the 
Rosary. The workmanship of the book is excellent, and the illustrations 
are very beautiful reproductions of Old Masters. The book is ideal for 
a small present and the exceptionally low price of 70 pf. should soon 
exhaust the English edition (obtainable from R.C. Rectory St. Anthony, 
Pirmasens, Rheinpfalz, Germany). 
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